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PERSONAL. 


ROBERT PADLEY, or otherwise Parker, who left 
London for America some seventeen or eighteen years 
ago, last heard of, from Port Whitby, by communi- 
cating with his brother, Henry Padley, butcher, 81 
Charlotte street, Portland Place, London, England, 
will hear of to his ad 


thi 
ms 


SAVINCS BANKS. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. Y., 
Opposite Cooper Institute, 

Marble, Fire-proof Banking House. 


+o 











six PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on ALL SUMS of $5 and upwards. 


Deposits made on or before APRIL 207TH draw inter- 
est from the ist of April, interest payable in July. 
One dollar received. 


AwounT oF DEPosits 


ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
F. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


THE FREEDMAN’s SavINGs AND TrusT ComMPANY, 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $2,250,000. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 


185 BLEECKER STREET. 


SINTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE Times in each year, or every THIRTY Days, as 
de tors prefer. 

SPECIALTY made of allowing interest from date 
of each deposit on sums of and upward. 

DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the United 
States, issued, payable on demand, with interest due. 

1 accounts strictly private and confidential. 
All deposits payable on DEMAND, with interest due. 
Open daily from 9 A Ai 
m -M. to 5 P.M., and MONDAYS 
SATURDAYS from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. . 











A LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION 


SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, &., 


AT PRICES UNEQUALLED IN THIS 
OR ANY OTHER CITY IN THE COUNTRY. 


GRISAILLE JAPANESE SILKS, 70c. per yard. 
EXTRA QUALITY SELF-COLORED JAPANESE 


SILKS, 


oy 7s. 

5 STRIPED AND PLAID JAPANESE SILKS, 90c. 
»| per yard. 

_| COLORED, STRIPED AND GRISAILLE STRIPED 


SILKS, $1 


er yard. 
WHITE 


AND BLACK HAIR LINE STRIPED 

SILKS, $1 1246 and $1 25 per yard. 

NEW FANCY SILKS, both BLACK and WHITE 

GRISAILLE, with black lines and shaded stripes, 

$1 75 and $2 per yard. 

Several cases of BLACK SILKS, well recommended, at 
= per yard 


$1.75, $2 and $2 x 

300 Pieces “A. 'T. STEWART” FAMILY SILK, also 

BONNETS, SONSON’S, &c., from $2 50 to $4 50 
per yard, 

Two cases PLAIN DRESS SILKS, at $175 per yard, 

same shades as in higher cos 

100 cases CHENEY BROTHERS’ AMERICAN BLACK 
SILKS, at $2 per yard, guaranteed to wash and 


wear well. 
PONGEE SILKS, in fifty shades, $2 per yard. 
$1, $1 25 and 


PONGEE FOULARD SILKS, for suits, 
Pt er a. A full assortment of 

FRENCH POPLINS, Spring colors, $1 25 per yard. 

A recent peretien of L IRISH POPLLNS, of 
the new light and dark “ Frou-Frou” color, $2 and 

$2 25 per yard. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
ARE OFFERING$ 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIS 


In 


ALL THE DEPARTMENTS 
| OF THEIR 


Retail Establishment, 


Which comprises a Complete Assortment of not only 
the Richest and Most Costly Goods 


TO BE FOUND IN THE WORLD, 





BUT ALSO 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


OF. 


MEDIUM AND LOW-PRICED. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Paris Millinery. 


\ ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 

+ Place, has received from Paris new styles of 

SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 


TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvass 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 

Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents, Send for circular. 


























WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY I8 THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY 1s 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THTRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH 18 NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 


Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payabl 
in the City of New York. for Per . 
Safe, and Profi For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only.. ... 650,000 


GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 


oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





Snitahl + 








Inv t 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the dist parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
owing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
@onvenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and — for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 
O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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“SECRESY, ACCURACY, 


And a saving of from 50 to 400 per cent. in the Trans 
mission of Telegraphic Messages.”” 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


Bolton’s Telegraph Code, 
A TELEGRAPHIC DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Forming a complete Code for the transmission of 
Telegraphic Messages on every Subject; adapted to 
every branch of business, and suited for use in an 
language, by the omploment of which, ECONOM 
ACCURACY and SECRESY are secured. 


GREAT SUCCESS OF THE CODE IN ENGLAND. 


The First Edition of 1,000 Copies sold before the day 
of publication. ‘ 

Message can be expressed either by Words, Let- 
ters or,Figures, at the option of the sender, Ex- 
ample: 

The arrangements are completed.. We intend go- 
ing by the next Cunard Steamer. Petroleum in good 
demand, at about previous rates; no fears enter- 
tained of a further decline.” 

‘This Message consists of 27 words: when Coded it is 
expressed by five words (i. ¢., by “* Word Code,” thus 
“Barry interludes Pebble Pushing Diagonally—or by 5 
groups of four letters each (é. ¢., by ‘* Letter Code,” 
thuu—BXPR JQHG LQZL MKGV FQGB—or 

roups of 5 figures each (i. ¢., by “ Figure Code,”) 
thus 67433 52904 69128 74896 28880. 

For trausposing it into Secret Cypher, that shall be 
absolutely unintelligible to a third party, it is suffi- 
cient that a previous arrangement be made to read so 
many numbers backwards or forwards, say, for in- 
stance, 113 plus, i. ¢., the Code word, letters or figures, 
113 lines forward. Phis key (113) being known only to 
the sender and receiver, the message would be as se- 
cret as a sealed letter. 

Sanctioned for Public Use over all the Telegraph 
Lines of Great Britain, by the Postmaster-Geueral, 
and adopted and used by the English Army and Navy, 
and by Mercantile men ——- 

The Economy to be etlected by the use of this Code 
will be seen by the following certificate ; 

“We have witnessed several trials of BOLTON'S 
system of coding messages.” 

“ These have boon transmitted through the Atlantic 
Cable, first by the Morse Alphabet in full, and then 
codified. : 

* The messages have been correctly transmitted, and 
the time occupied in doing so through the Cable has 
shown a saving in favor of BOLTON'S Code, for mes- 
sages of ordinary character, varying from 50 to 400 ber 
cent., according to the nature of the message." 

Signed, c. F. VAR 
maph) CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM THOMSON, 


ERY 


Large 4to; over 1,100 pages; strongly 
bound in Half Roxburgh, Price $40. 


Sold b a, and to be obtained only of 
the Publishers or their authorized agents. 
¢@7" A number of the largest merchants in New 
York City have already subscribed for the work. It 
will prove invaluable to all using the Telegraph to 
| extent. 
‘he public are invited to call and inspect it. 
FRANCIS B. FELT ANP CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
455 Broome Street (one block West of Broadway,), 
New York. 


e 
Patented in England, America, France, Italy, Bel- 
glum, India, and Newfoundland. 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPLAINED. 
The Second Number of 
THE PROTECTOR 
is now ready, containing 
INTS ON HEALTH, NO. 2, 
3 THE ARMY a ASSURED, 
SOME ERRORS CORRECTED. 
A LIFE INSURANCE i INSTANCE, 
TT ON MAR 3 
avenue axounr’ok ene 
GE AMOUNT OF JICLE: 
AV SUED BY NEW YORK COMPANIES, 
NNSURANCE ITEMS, 
; OMY FREED Tae \ aediaemendie story, 
MANAGEMENT OF 
— WIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AGENCIES aan SITY 


ISSITY 
{SURANCE COMPANIES, 
ABSURD CHARGES, 
EXAMPLE OF THE “HEATHEN CHINEE” IN- 
SU NCE. 
PERSONAL MISCELLANY. 


Every one interested’ in LIFE INSURANCE, whe- 
ther as insurers or insured, should read 


THE PROTECTOR, 
copies of which may be obtained of any news dealer, 


or of 
The American News Company, 














119, 121, and 123 Nassau 8t., N, ¥, 
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New Instruction Book! 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 
In the Art of Playing upon the 


PIANO-PORTE. 


Bx WILLIAM MASON amp E. 8. HOADEEY. 





THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOUHBNAL 
Of Ldtorature, Art, Polities, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


A wonderfully iting book, 
with abundance of Recrea' tive , AT 94.00 PER ANNUM, 
Duets Li Teacher eed Pupil Accent 
cises, man. . The 
are — i and ~ ; and the fine musi- AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 
¢ians and thorough teachers who a the work 
are worthy of all confidence. Price $3.00. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

@” From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their {Mustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

§. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

B. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

BOWARD SHOMEON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
taned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
Mlustrated price list. 





of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C.,, Oct. 7, 1869. ft 


Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
‘Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 

My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful plano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
Speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner conld do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
F. @. Smith and Co. : eR ee 

@entlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 

Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
aud to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
im ite finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
anccesgors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 





Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
INE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
t-clase makers, in- 


Will dispose of O 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six firs 
eluding Chick 


ering and Son's, aT EXTREMELY Low 20“ “ “ 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature im the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
@trangements for the current year will be weleome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 

The Arsion with any one of four Chromos 

of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The A.sion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


EENTUOORY................ sxtcticestnetnmeed 6 00 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT................ 6 00 


pared expressly for our Journal. 

The ALBION with a Chromo of FAUST AND 

MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBIon....§8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any addreas postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 
subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Attan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Marrss@n’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x91. 
Knigat’s LORD NELSON, Bx21. 

Buoxter’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x86. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, %4x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WanDeEsForDs’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 38x25. 
LanpseER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 38x25. 
LanpsgEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
Lanperer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorp’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 
Wiarms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x25. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, %x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 

Remittances to emsure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
The Axzion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In se doing the subscription will be 
to those who do not desire any premfums, but this 


month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the tuvariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5.50 with 
premiums, $4.50 without. 


The following are the advertising rates : 
80 cents a line one insertion. 
% cents each insertion one month. 


PRICES POR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take . es bomenthe. 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, =. * * six months. 
and rent money applied {f purchased. | es o one year. 





Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Brinton, ond Manufacturers of | fact. 
Account Books. 


Patent Spring 


All 3 of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Dosics, peace Beokn 


ortfolios, Scrap Books, Ex 
4 es, Pocket Catlery, Cards, Chessm: 
o> 


. en, Wallets, 
. ev in 
keep everything in our line, aud sell at lowest 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquaimting the office with the 


Al) communications should be addressed 


PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
38 Park Row, New York, 





These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- | — 


privilege is extended only to those who pay withina PL 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
ut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x1 
ables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BraNcH ‘OF THE Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent. 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PLELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Mellmuth’s Ledies’ CoHege. 
Sagem by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Prestpenr: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


te For ean, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


$250 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
~v Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 








ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACH Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
* Lock Stitcu” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 





$5 vo $10 Per Day. Woden, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 

Groree Stryson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED—($225 A MONTH) by the 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inv ntions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ee, 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now = 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the 
momeuts. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to per 
evening, and a a rtional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
— send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satistied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Pgorie’s Lirerary ComPanion—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





4 "9) per day and norisk. Do you 
$5 To $20 ant a situation as saleomen at or 
near home to introduce our new 7 strand ** White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don’t miss this 
chance. Sample free. Address Hudson River Wire 
Works, 75 William St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, 
Chicago, Ill. 

LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or wall, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. 








TREES. 

Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 

The largest and most complete stock in the United 

States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 

No. 1, Desertptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 

No. 2, “ “ Ornamental trees, 10c. 


“ 


No. 3, a Greenhouse plants, 10c, 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 
No. 5, © talogue of Bulbs, (Published Ang. 1st,) 2c. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
(Established 1840.} Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest 
novelties iu Green House, Hot House and Beppine 





ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Miustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
[Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
e oc, $1.00. The six classes, 





20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.: Grass ; t, dD) . Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 

in small or large quantities ; Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Ver &c., by mail. 
.. New Golden Banded Japan ” Sbe. Priced 


ve Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis. 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warebouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842, 








PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


OR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 


0 Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invaln- 


able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
is everywhere. 





Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


The Singer Still Triumphant? 


‘THE SINGER MANUFACTURING ComPANY, at the 
World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people 
—received the great award of the highest sales, and 
have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold iu 
1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight 
hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than 
Sorty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ- 
ous year, and over forty-four thousand more than the 
sales of any other Company for 1870, as shown by the 
ee figures from sWorRN returns of the sales of 

icenses : 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 


i cnt ahinah ineinns 110,173 Machines. 
Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- 

ing Machine Co................. 98,943 do. 
Sold over the Weed Sewing Ma- 

is ktons Wiseedd conesans 92,831 do. 
Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 

ing Machine Co................. 70,431 = do, 


Sold over the Howe Machine Co... .. 52.677 do. 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co............... 44,625 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what 
is known as the ““NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
which is now fast finding its way into every well regu- 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Foldimg Cases of many varieties of 
we and finish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could perform, as well 00 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, etc., 
etc., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing (o., 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





STEREOSCOPES, 


VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, 
CHROMOS, 
FRAMES. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO.. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite the attentiom of the Trade to their extensive 
assortment of the above goods, of their own publica- 
tion, manufacture and importation. 
Also, 
PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 

and 

GRAPHOSCOPES. 

NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 
591 Broapway, New York, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 





Diamonds, 
Waltches and Jewelry, 
FOR SALE BY 


GEO. C. ALLEN, 
513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 


DIAMONDS BOUGHT 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


s¥:05950-0) Mie 








SELTZER ApERIENT 


first 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 





_— are out of health they want to know. 
place, what is the matter with them, and 


“THEY WANT TO KNOW 


if nee Som languor, debility and low spirits, 
what will invigorate and cheer them. All who bave 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 


TELL THEM 

that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels. 

geutly stimulates the nerves and improves the animal 
spirits. Dyspeptice suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

HEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
ecribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a habit of body without weakening 
you. ¢ billlous too, 
om. Want ro XNow 

what rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused with saffron, and 
they require an alterative. 

ae TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rel i restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the us mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there fe under the sun that will cure 
nervous fainting fits, and the 


, hysteria, 
many peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TarRant's Er- 
PERVESCENT APBaseENT is a potent nervine as 





ELTZER 
well as an alterative and eatesrtic. 
Sold by all 
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A GREAT SECRET. 
BY THE LATE ALICE CARY. 
My friend, here’s a secret 
By which you may thrive ; 
1 am fifty years old, 
And my wife’s forty-five— 


A queen among beauties 
The wedding-guests said, 
When we went to the church 
With the priest, and were wed. 


That's thirty long years past ; 
And I can avow, 

She was no more a beauty 
To me, then, than now ! 


For never the scath of a 
Petulant frown 

Has ploughed with its farrows 
Her young roses down. 


And still, like a girl, when 
Her praises I speak, 

Her heart fairly blushes 
Itself through her cheek. 


For still we are lovers, 
As I am alive, 

Though I, sir, am fifty, 
And she’s forty-five ! 


And here’s half the secret 
I meant to unfold, 

She don’t know, my friend, 
Not the least, how to scoid! 


Nor does she get pettish, 
And sulk to a pout, 
So, since we fell *x love, 

We never fell out/ 


And here’s the full secret 
That saves us from strife : 
I kept her a szeetheart, 
In making her wife / 


And if you but wed on 

My pattern, you'll thrive, 
For I, sir, am fifty, 

My wife, forty-five ! 


apeemaae tail 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET*,” ETC. 
, (From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER V.— Continued. 


Miss Lovel found herself very quickly at home among these 
people. ‘The Miss Fermors were especially gifted in the art 
of making themselves delightful to strangers; they had, in- 
deed, undergone such training in a perpetual career of coun- 
try-house visiting, that it would have gone hard with them 
had they not acquired this grace. The three tall pale Dacres, 
Rose, Grace, and Amy, were more conventional, and less 
ready to swear alliance with the stranger; but they were not 
disagreeable girls, and improved considerably after a few 
days’ acquaintance, showing themselves willing to take the 
bass in pianoforte duets, sing a decent second, exhibit their 
sketch-books and photographic collections in a friendly man- 
ner, and communicate new stitches and patterns in point de 
Russe or point d’ Alencon. 

After luncheon Miss Lovel went off with Captain West- 
leigh and Miss Fermor—Lizzie, the elder and livelier of the 
two sisters—to take her first lesson in croquet. The croquet- 
ground was a raised plateau to the left of the Italian garden, 
bounded on one side by a grassy slope and the reedy bank of 
the river, and on the other by a plantation of young firs; a 
perfect croquet-ground, smooth as an ancient bowling-green, 
and unbroken by invading shrub or flower-bed. There were 
some light iron seats on the outskirts of the ground here and 
there, and that was all. 

Clarissa received her lesson, and (having been lucky enough 
to send her ball through the hoop now and then) was pro- 
nounced to have a natural genius for croquet. It was a plea- 
sant, idle afternoon, passed amidst so bright and fair a scene, 
that the beauty of her surroundings alone was enough to give 
Clarissa’s life a new zest—a day which the mind recalls in the 
stormier periods of afterlife, wondering at its gracious peace, 
its utter freedom from care or thought. Too soon came the 
time when there could be no more of such girlish happiness 
for Clarissa, such perfect respite from thought of to-morrow, 
or regret for yesterday. 

By and by came dressing for dinner, and then an assem- 
blage of visitors in the drawing-room—county people from 
neighboring parks and halls an eounte—andagitng pleasantly 
with the Castle guests, and then dinner in the great dining- 
room; a splendid chamber, with a music-gallery at one end, 
and with the earliest crystal chandeliers ever used in Eng- 
land, and given by Queen Elizabeth to the Lord of Hale, for 
its chief decorations. At eight o’clock these crystal chande- 
liers glittered with the light of many wax-candles, though 
there was still the soft glow of sunset in the gardens beyond 
the great gothic windows. 

That first visit toa t country house was like a new 
in life to Clarissa. She had adem of her quiet ar 
at Mill Cottage, her books, her art, her freedom from the 
monotonous tasks and dull restraints of school; but she felt 
that if life could always be like this, it would be something 
very sweet and joyous. Captain Westleigh had contrived to 
take her to dinner. 

“ I was determined to do it,” he told her confidentially as 
they sat down; “so I made a rush across to you when I saw 
Lady Laura’s eye upon you, with a malicious intention of 

“ileting you_upon young Halkin, the great cloth-manufac- 
turer's son. I know Lady Laura so well; she will be trying 
to plant all those rich manufacturing fellows upon you; she 
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The Captain made himself very pleasant all through that 
long ceremonial of dinner. If the brilliant things which he 


_|said were not quite the newest in the world, they were at 


least new to Clarissa, who rewarded his efforts to please her 
by seeming very much amused, and flattered and stimulated 
him to new flights by her appreciation. He told her all about 
the people round her, making her feel less like a stranger in a 
foreign country; and that pageant dinner, long as it was, did 
not seem at all too long to be pleasant. 

After dinner there was a little music and singing at one end 
of the drawing-room, to which people listened or not, as they 
pleased ; a friendly whist-table established at the other end, 
at which four elderly, gray-whiskered, and bald-headed coun- 
try gentlemen played gravely for an hour or so; and a good 
deal of desultory strolling out through the open windows to 
the terrace for the contemplation of the moonlit gardens, 
with perhaps a spice of flirtation. Lady Laura was never 
quite happy unless she saw something like flirtation going on 
among her younger visitors. She was pleased to see Captain 
Westleigh’s attention to Clarissa, though she would rather 
that James Halkin had occupied the ground. But, alas, Mr. 
Halkin, stiff and solemn as a policeman on duty, was stand- 
ing by the chair of the very palest and least beautiful of the 
Miss Dacres, mildly discussing a collection of photographs of 
Alpine scenery. They had both been over the same country, 
and were quite enthusiastic when they came to peaks and 
mountain gorges that they remembered. 

“T was there with another fellow, and he nearly slipped 
just on that edge there. It was as near as a—” Mr. Halkin 
was going to say “a toucher,” but it occurred to him that that 
vague expression was scarcely permissible in conversation 
with a lady—* the nearest thing you ever saw in your life, in 
fact. If it hadn’t been for his alpine stock, it would have 
been all over with him; and the guides told us there’d been a 
fellow killed there the year before. We stopped at Rigot’s— 
I think the dearest hotel I was ever at; but they gave us 
some very fair still champagne, very fair indeed.” 

Lady Laura took occasion to warn Clarissa against the 
Captain when they separated for the night, in the corridor 
upon which my lady’s rooms opened. 

“ Very nice, isn’t he, dear? Come into my dressing-room 
for a few minutes’ talk;” and my lady led Clarissa into 
another charming chamber, all blue silk and satin-wood, like 
the morning room. “ Yes, he is very nice, and he really 
seemed quite ¢prix. Poor Herbert Westleigh! P’'ve known 
him for years. He belongs to one of the oldest families in 
Somerseishire, and is a capital fellow, as my husband says ; 
but a person not to be thought of by you, Clarissa. There 
are a crowd of brothers, and I doubt if Herbert has a hun- 
dred a year beyond his pay. Did you notice that Mr. Hal- 


and by.” 
was talking to one of the Miss Dacres. 
stupid.” 

“Stupid, my dear Clarissa ! 


daresay you are taken by Herbert Westleigh’s rattling way. 
Now, remember, my dear, T have warned you.” 


lieve me, I am in no danger. 


the other people ; that is all.” 
“ Very well, dear. 


another. 
that Mr. Halkin. 


He wil 
spend a quarter of their income. 
man will inherit. He is the only son. 


years, I think.” 
Clarisaa smiled at Lady Laura’s earnestness. 
Lady Laura. He says 1 am bound to marry a rich man.” 


and not rich. 
without Fred, Clarissa ? 


still three unmarried. 
morrow. 


rather peculiar. I am 
quite an old affair, and 


a 
engagement. The gentleman’s prospects were so uncertain 
but that is all over now. 
by. 


new protégée. 


owed by one sorrowful thought or care. And yet, no doubt 


ings or primitive cattle-fairs. 
these people couid have known no sorrow. 
ner. 
of an engagement. 


drously solemn. 


these brief hints of Lady Laura’s. 


than of the landscape or the game. 





has quite a mania for that sort of people.” 








shade—and stopped on seeing Clarissa. 


kin, a rather sandy-haired young man with a long nose? 
That young fellow will come into thirty thousand a year by 


“Yes, Lady Laura, I did notice him a little when he 
He seemed very 


Why, I have been told that 
young man made a good deal of character at Oxford. But I 


“ There is no occasion for any warning, Lady Laura. Be- 
I thought Captain Westleigh 
was very kind, and | liked him because he told me all about 


You will see a good many people here ; 
there is an advantage in that—one influence neutralises 
But I should really like you to take some notice of 
be a good deal here, I daresay. 
His family live at Selbrook Hall, only four miles off. The 
father and mother are the plainest, homeliest people, but 
very sensible; live ina quict unpretending style, and can’t 
When I speak of thirty 
thousand a year, I don’t reckon the accumulations that young 
There is a sister; but 
she is lame and a confirmed invalid—not likely to live many 


“One would think you were in league with papa, dear 


“Of course; it isa solemn duty when a girl is handsome 
Look at me; what would my life have been 
There were five of us, child; five 
daughters to be married, only think of that; and there are 
One of my sisters is coming here to- 
I do so hope you will get on with her; but she 1s 
ad to say she is engaged at last— 
think an attachment on both sides 
for some time past; but it has only lately come to a definite 


The death of an elder brother quite 
alters his position, and he will have avery fine estate by and 
He is coming here, too, in a few days, and I’m sure I 
hope the marriage will take place soon. But I must not keep 
P' i 
you here chattering, at the risk of spoiling your fresh looks.” 
And with a gracious good-night Lady Laura dismissed her 
° 


Yes, it was a pleasant life, certainly; a life that drifted 
smoothly onward with the tide, and to all seeming unshad- 


with but a few youthful exceptions, every guest at Hale Cas- 
tle had his or her particular burden to carry, and black Care 
sat behind the gentlemen as they rode to small country meet- 
o Clarissa Lovel the state of 
existence was so new, that it was scarcely strange she should 
be deluded by the brightness and glitter of it, and believe that 


She found herself looking forward with unwonted interest 
to the anival of Lady Laura’s sister, Lady Geraldine Challo- 
To a girl who has never had a lover—to whom the 
science of love is yet a profound inscrutable mystery— 
there is apt to be something especially interesting in the idea 
To her the thought of betrothal is won- 
A love-match too, and an attachment of 
long standing—there were the materials for a romance in 
And then, again, her sis- 
ter described this Lady Geraldine as a peculiar person, with 
whom it was rather doubtful whether Clarissa would be able 
to geton. All this made her so much the more anxious to 
see the expected guest; and in the morning’s drive, and the 
afternoon’s croquet, she thought more of Lady Geraldine 


Croquet was over—Clarissa had taken part in a regular 
game this afternoon—and the players were strolling about the 
gardens in couples, in an idle half-hour before the first dinner 
bell, when Miss Lovel met Lady Laura with another lady. 
They were sauntering slowly along one of the sunny gravel 
walks—there was every charm in this Italian gardea except 
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“ Now, Geraldine, I shall be able to introduce you to my 
favorite, Clarissa Lovel,” said Lady Laura; “ Captain West- 
leigh you know of old.” 

The Captain and Lady Geraldine shook hands, declaring 
that they were quite old friends—had known each other for 
ages, and so on; and Clarissa had_a few moments’ pause, in 
which to observe the young lady. 

She was tall and slim, her sister's junior by perhaps five 
years, but not more ; very fair, with bright auburn hair—that 
golden-tinted hair, of which there seems to be so much more 
nowadays than was to be seen twenty years ago. She was 
handsome—very handsome—Clarissa decided at once; but it 
seemed to her rather a cold hard style of beauty ; the straight 
nose, the mouth, and chin chiseled with a clearness and dis- 
tinctness that was almost sharpness; the large luminous blue 
eyes, which did not : em to possess much capacity for tender- 
ness. 

Lady Laura was very proud of this sister, and perhaps just 
alittle afraid of her; but of course that latter fact was 
not obvious to strangers; she was only a shade less volatile 
and talkative in Geraldine’s presence. Geraldine was the 
beauty of the Challoner family, and her career aad been » 
failure hitherto; so that there was ‘nuch rejoicing, in a quiet 
jhe now that Lady Geraldine’s destiny was apparently deci- 
ded, and in an advantageous manner. 

She was sufliciently gracious to Clarissa, but displayed none 
of that warmth which distinguished Lady Laura’s manner to 
her new friend ; and when the sisters had turned aside into 
another path, and were out of hearing, Geraldine asked rather 
sharply why “that girl” was here ? 

“ My dear Goniien, she is perfectly charming. I have 
taken the greatest fancy to her.” 

“My dear Laura, when will you leave off those absurd fan- 
cies for strangers ?” 
“ Clarissa Lovel is not a stranger; you must remember how 
intimate papa used to be with her father.” 
“T only remember that Mr. Lovel was a very selfish per- 
son, and that he has lost his-estate and gone down in the 
world. Why should you trouble yourself about his daugh- 
ter? You can only do the girl harm by bringing her here ; 
she willhave to go out as a governess, | daresay, and will be 
writing to you whenever she is out of a situation to ask some 
favor or other, and boring you to death. I cannot think how 
ou can be so inconsiderate as to entangle ‘yourself with that 
ind of acquaintance.” 

“TI don’t mean Clarissa to be a governess; I mean her to 
make a good marriage.” 

“@; of course it is very easy to say that,” exclaimed Lady 
Geraldine scornfully ; “ but you have not been so fortunate 
as a matchmaker hitherto. Look at Emily and Louisa.” 
“Emily and Louisa were so intractable and diflicult to 
please, that I could do nothing for them; and now I look 
upon them as confirmed old maids. But it is a different 
thing with Clarissa. She is very sensible ; and I do not think 
she would stand in her own light if I could bring about what 
I wish. And then she is so lovely. Emily and Louisa were 
good-looking enough half a dozen years ago, but this girl is 
simply perfect. Come, Geraldine, you can afford to pyaise 
her. Is she not lovely ?” 
i M Yes,I suppose she is handsome,” the other answered 
icily. 

Yon suppose she is handsome! It is really too bad of 
you to be prejudiced against a girl I wanted you to like. As 
if this poor little Clarissa could do anybody any harm! But 
never mind, she must do without your liking. And now tell 
me all about George Fairfax. L was so glad to hear your 
news, dear—so thoroughly rejoiced.” 

“ There is no occasion for such profound gladness, I could 
have gone on existing very well as Geraldine Challoner.” 

“ Of course; but I had much rather see you well married, 
and your own mistress; and this is such a good match.” 

“Yes; from a worldly point of view, I suppose, the aflais 
is unexceptionable,” Geraldine Challoner answered, with per- 
sistent indifference ; simulated indifference, no doubt, but net 
the less provoking to her sister. “ George will be very rich 
by and by, and he is well enough off now. We shall be able 
to afford a house in one of the streets out of Park-lane—I 
have a rooied detestation for both Belgravia and Tyburnia— 
and a carriage, and so on; and [ shall not be worried as I 
have been about my milliner’s bills.” 

“And then you are very fond of him, Geraldine,” Lady 
Laura said softly. 

There were still little romantic-impulses in the matron’s 
heart, and this studied coldness of her sister's tone wounded 
her sometimes. 

“Yes, of course that is the beginning of the business. We 
like each other very well,” Lady Geraldine replied, still with 
the same unenthusiastic air. “ I think there has always been 
some kind-of liking between us. We suit each other very 
well, you see; have the same way of thinking about most 
things, take the same view of life, and so on.” 

Lady Laura gave a faint sigh of assent. She was disap- 
pointed by her sistez’s tone ; for in the time past she had more 
than once suspected that Geraldine Challoner loved George 
Fairfax with a passionate half-despairing love, which, if un- 
requited, might make the bane of her life. And, lo! here 
was the same Geraldine discussing her engagement as coolly 
as if the match had been the veriest marriage of convenience 
ever planned by a designing dowager. She did not under- 
stand how much pride had to do with this reticence, or what 
volcanic depths may sometimes lie bencath the Alpine snows 
of such a nature as Geraldine Challoner’s. 

In the evening Lady Geraldine was the centre of a circle 
of old friends and admirers ; and Clarissa could only observe 
her from a distance, and wonder at her brilliancy, her power 
to talk of anything and everything with an air of unlimited 
wisdom sad experience, and the perfect case with which she 
received ile homage offered to her beauty and wit. The cold 
proud fae lighted up wonderfully at night, and under the 
softening influence of so much adulation; and Lady Geral- 
dine’s smiles, though wanting in warmth at the best, were 
very fasciaating. Clarissa wondered that so radiant a crea- 
ture could have been so long unmarried, that it could be mat- 
ter for rejvicing that she was at last engaged. It must have 
been her own fault, of course; such & woman as this could 
have been a duchess, if she pleased, Clarissa thought. 

Lizzie Fermor came up to her while she was admiring the 
high-bred beauty. d 

“ Well, Miss Lovel, what do you think of her?” 

“Lady Geraldine? I think she is wonderfully handsome— 
and fascinating.” 

“Do you? Then IJ don’t think you can know the meaning 
of the word ‘ fascination” If I were a man, that woman * 
would be precisely the last in the world to touch my heart. 
O yes,I admit that she is very handsome—classic profile, 
brizht blue eyes, complexion of lilies roses, real golden hair— 
not dyed, you know—and so on; but I should as soon think 
of falling in love with a statue of snow as with Lady Geral 
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dine Challoner. I think she has just about as much heart as 
the statue would have.” 

“Those people with cold manners have sometimes very 
warm hearts,” Clarissa remonstrated, feeling that gratitude to 
Lady Laura made it incumbent on her to defend Lady Laura’s 
sister. 

“Perhaps; but that is not the case with her. She would 
trample upon a hecatomb of hearts to arrive at the object of 
her ambition. I think she _—_ have made more than one 
brilliant marriage since she has been out—something like ten 
years, you know—only - bn too —_ too obviously mer- 
cenary. I am very so or Geor; ax.” 

, “Do you know him ?” - 

* “Yes, and he is a very noble fellow. He has been rather 
wild, I believe ; but of course we are not supposed to know 
anything about that; and I have heard that he is the most 
generous-hearted of men. I know Lady Geraldine has con- 
trived to keep him dangling about her whenever he was in 
England for the last six or eight years; but I thought it was 
one of those old-established flirtations that would never come 
to anything—a kind of institution. I was quite surprised to 
hear of their engagement—and very scrry.” 

= Lady Geraldine is very much attached to him, is she 
no 

“O yes, I daresay she likes him; it would be almost diffi- 
cult for any one to avoid liking him. She used to do her ut- 
most to keep him about her always, I know; and I believe 
the flirtation has cost her more than one chance of a good 
marriage. But I doubt if we should have ever heard of this 
engagement if Reginald Fairfax had not died, and left his 
brother the heir of Lyvedon.” 

“Ts Lyvedon a very grand place ?” 

“ It is a superb estate, I believe ; a noble old house in Kent, 
with an immense extent of land attached to it. The place 
belongs now to Sir Spencer Lyvedon, an old bachelor, whose 
only sister is George Fairfax’s mother. The property is sure 
to come to Mr. Fairfax in a few years. He fs to be here to- 
morrow, they say; and you will see him, and be able to judge 
for yourself whether Lady Geraldine is worthy of him.’ 

here was a little excursion proposed and planned that 
evening for the next day—a drive to Worley Wood, a delicious 
bit of forest about seven miles from the Castle, and a luncheon 
in the — air. The party was made up on the spot. There 
were ladies enough to fill two carriages ; a couple of servants 
were to go first with the luncheon in a wagonette, and the 
gentlemen were to ride. Everybody was delighted with the 
idea. It was one of those unpremeditated affairs which are 
sure to be a success. 

“IT am glad to have something to do with myself,” said 
Lady Geraldine. “ It is better than dawdling away one’s ex- 
istence at croquet.” 

“T hope you are not going to be dull here, Geraldine,” re- 
plied Lady Laura. “There are the Helston races next week, 
and a flower-show at Holborough.” 

“T hate small country race-meetings and country flower- 
shows ; but of course I am not going to be dull, Laura. The 
Castle is very nice; and I shall hear all about your last new 
protégées, and your Dorcas societies, and your model cotta- 
gee, and your architect, and your hundred-and-one schemes 

or the benefit of your fellow-man. It is not possible to be 
dull in the presence of so much energy.” 


(To be continued.) 
_ oO 


SECRETS OF BEAUTY. 


What is beauty? A divine gift, that Providence bestows 
on woman, with which to gladden the eye and heart of man! 
Have not poets sung it from oldest times? Do they not 
sing it still? Then be not callous, you who possess it; but 
hold-it fast while it is yours; once lost, it can never be re- 
stored, for Nature punishes those who neglect her choicest 
boon by taking it from them, often when most needed. Again, 
what is beauty? Is it the hair, the eye, the teeth, the 
hand? It is all these—and more than all—it is com- 
plexion. With a soft peach-like complexion, whether fair or 
dark, a woman caper lovely ; and this may be preserved 
till a good old age with very little trouble ; to a certain extent 
it may be acquired, and it can always be improved. How? 
We will tell you. 

First of all, beware of cosmetics of any kind. We fancy 
we see a whole array of cosmetiquers glaring at us with savage 
eyes, though at the same time they inwardly acknowledge 

e justice of the warning. It is said in France “ that the 
use of cosmetics was introduced by the English.” Can that 
be true? Can the women whose complexions are the boast 
of the world, really have been the first to use poisonous un- 
guents to the skin? We would rather not believe it. It is 
also said “ that the constant application of cold cream to the 
face is injurious, and lays the foundation of skin diseases, 
which scarcely anything can afterwards eradicate.” The 
same authority goes on to say “ that had cold cream found its 
way into France during the reign of Henry III., he would 
have preached a new crusade against it”—a crusade in which 
every woman of the period would have enlisted. Women 
knew what beauty meant in those days; they studied it with 
heart and main, and, it is justice to say, they brought their 
study to a perfection which it has seldom’ since attained. 
Nothing could have induced them to daub their faces with 
animal grease! It was not that they did not have recourse to 
cosmetics ; on the contrary, they were fearless in their use ; 
but not one particle of animal ‘substance entered into them. 
Italy was at that time the depot of the oils and essences 
which figured on ladies’ toilet-tables, but they were composed 
entirely of vegetable ingredients, and though in some in- 
stances they might be injurious, they were not poisonous, as 
animal matter too often is. ; 

Skins, however, differ: some are cold, soft, and moist: 
others are warm, firm, and porous; some are oily, some dry. 
They equally a in thickness, color, and elasticity; but in 
any case they should never come in contact with animal 
grease Imagine for yourselves, ladies, the danger of stopping 
up the pores of your skin with the fat of animals, perhaps 
diseased! The idea is as noisome as that of sleeping with 
slices of uncooked beef on your cheeks, which some mis- 
guided women have been foolishly induced to try. What are 
a to use, if you may not use cold cream? you say. There 

an answer to that question, as to all others: search Nature. 
Take the oil and juice of vegetables—they never hurt. In- 
deed, fresh Olive oil is the unction above all others to soften 
the skin. Rub the face gently every night with it, and you 

will soon find the skin become impervious to storm and biast. 
The ancient Greeks knew the value of oil to the skin, and 
used it freely for beauty to the skin and pliability to the 
muscles. Naturally oily skins should avoid ointments of all 
descriptions. A few drops of camphor, diluted in water, will 
be found more efficacious, and powdered fuller’s earth puffed on 
the face after washing. Exposure to the sun is very beneficial to 


the skin, though ladies object to the tanning it produces. It was 
on this account that masks used to be worn in the streets at one 
time. Some ladies, it is said, carried the mask mania so 
far as tosleep in masks. Marguerite de Navarre was one 
of these; Henry IV. expostulated in vain, but Marguerite 

referred losing her husband to losing her mask. Indeed, 
it played a not unimportant part in their subsequent di- 
vorce. This shows the folly of the whim, for a mask could 
only check perspiration, and would be most injurious to the 
wearer in many ways; in fact it only deserves mention to be 
condemned. 

It was not to such tricks that Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of 
Valentinois, resorted to preserve her beauty to the age of 
three score years and ten, she who at sixty-five rode on horse- 
back like a girl!’ This remarkable woman was a celebrated 
beauty in an age of beauties, yet, strange to say, no historian 
has ever given details of those wondrous charms which capti- 
vated two kings, one of them fifteen years her junior in age. 
We do not even know whether her eyes were blue or black, 
whether her hair was light or dark; we only know that she 
was the loveliest woman at a Court of lovely women, and 
that at an age when most women are shrivelled specimens of 
ugliness. People said she possessed a secret that rendered her 
thus imperv.ous to the ravages of time. Some went so far as 
to say in that superstitious age that she had bought her secret 
from a very dark gentleman indeed! What was this secret, 
then? Did she ever tell it? Never. Did any one ever know it ? 
Yes, her perfumer. Did he never teil it? Not during her 
life. It is known then? It is, for those who have the patience 
to wade through musty manuscripts and books. May we not 
know it? You will only smile and disbelieve! Try. Good 
then, we will translate Maitre Oudard’s own words to you :— 
“I, Oudard, apothecary, surgeon, and perfumer, do here de- 
clare on my faith and on the memory of my late honored and 
much beloved mistress, Madame Diana of Poitiers, Duchess 
of Valentinois, that the only secret she possessed, with which 
to be and remain in perfect health, youth, and beauty to the 
age of seventy-two was—Rain Water! And, in truth, I 
assert that there is nothing in the world like this same Rain 
Water, a constant use of which is imperative to render the 
skin soft and downy, or to freshen the color, or to cleanse the 
pores of the skin, or to make beauty last as long as life!” 
Thus, the only service which Maitre Oudard rendered his 
illustrious mistress was to gather the rain water for her, bottle 
it and seal it up, to be in readiness in case of scarcity of rain. 
So all these bottles of philtres which daily arrived from the 
great perfumer to the still greater lady only contained rain 
water! Is that possible? Maitre Oudard says itis. We had 
intended to give you a hundred or more recipes, but space 
fails; we cannot conclude, however, without adding that 
Diana always took an hour’s outdoor exercise before the morn- 
ing dew had left the ground! If any of our readers will 
follow her example in this, they also like her will be “ beauti- 
ful for ever,’ without Madame Rachel’s aid. Would the 
sacrifice of an hour in the morning be too great? We fear it 
would.—Land and Water. 


> 
SNOWDROPS. 
BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


Snowdrops, beautiful snowdrops white, 

Your fair heads nod in the dull gray light, 

Of the winter-dawn, when the sole glad thing 
Is the bold thrush tuning his pipe for Spring. 


Elfins lurk in your tremulous bells, 

When ye cower in the snow on the bare bleak fells, 
Where your green leaves gleam in a waste of white, 
As the vold stars glint on a summer night, 


With their calm pure eyes in a sea of blue. 

Ye shine, ye shine as a spirit true 

Shines out with a holier steadier ra;, 

When the dark night showeth least signs of day. 


First flowers! O, how doth their mention thrill 
To the heart that is shrouded in winter still ! 
As the feeble wail of the new-born boy 

In the mother-soul lights the lamp of joy 


Welcome ever the birth of Spring, 

With her holy monitors whispering 

Great Nature’s lesson of simple truth 

To the wayward ear and the heart of youth! 


Welcome, beautiful snowdrops white, 
Harbingers of the sunshine bright; 
Glad forerunners of lengthening hours, 
Welcome, first of our English tlowers! 
—Belgravia. 

———_--~>- —- — 
THOUGHTS ON PUFFING. 


With the enormous crowd of bright particular advertise- 
ments staring at us in every violent and fiery hue from pillar, 
post, and hoarding, it might be curious to speculate what 
special feelings or motives are working in the public mind, 
and are at the bottom of this extraordinary development of 
advertising. The change within a few years is amazing. 
Development, indeed, is not the proper description; it is 
rather the introduction of a new art or department. Former- 
Re the sole object of a placard or advertisement was to give 
the public information—notice that some event was to take 
place, that some play was to be performed,’or some book was 
to be published. The occasional “ dead wall” was consecrated 
to this office, and its decaying surface was turned to a useful 
and honorable purpose. Son. walls, dead and living, flaunt, 
and flare, and blaze with proclamations, competing with each 
other, struggling to attract notice, screaming, as it were, toss- 
ing their limbs wildly, flourishing every known color, as who 
should say, “ Look at me! Look at me! Not at him! Not at 
him!” Not. only are stray and unoccupied walls, or short- 
lived hoardings, taken advantage of, but new structures—vast 
screens—are put up,on which these polychromatic names 
may flaunt and flash. Rooms, walls, railways, every spare 
space conceivable, are thus decorated with names and address- 
es. The title of a play, or of a new candle, jogs by at a slow 
trot in front of the knees of the outsides of an omnibus; it 
glares at us from the roof of a railway carriage, from the 
gallery of a railway station, from the walls of a waiting- 
room, from the tax-gatherer’s notice, and even from the drop- 


clusion certainly illogical. A little margin might be allowed 
for human laziness, which would be appealed to after this 
fashion. For this ready information saves us the trouble of 
choosing or seeking out, and supplies us at once with name 
and address. But, still, the other influence prevails in the 
main. Even for minds of strong sense there is a lurking 
feeling that what is known to us from repetition must have 
something to recommend it; there is even the feeling of 

oodwill from the familiarity; just as the British playgoer 

ikes his old jokes, at which he has laughed “ these twent, 
years,” as Diggory did at “ould grouse in the gun-room,” 
served up again and again to him. The wisest and most so- 
ber cannot deny this superficial influence. What we are told 
again and again, leaves at last an impression of respect. The 
feeling is no doubt akin to that on which general impostors 
trade in society, in politics, and in literature, and by which 
some flashy, showy man attracts the public without real 
qualities. The world, in truth, likes these plain appeals to its 
desires, and dislikes all troublesome appeals to its judgment 
and intellect. These gaudy descriptions save it trouble, and 
tickle both eye and ear; and it may be affected, in a small 
degree, like the rustic from some agricultural district come 
up to “ Lunnun,” who thinks everything “in print” and gau- 
dy colors must stand for truth and reality in its strictest shape. 
Advertisers and flourishers know perfectly well that even the 
gravest and most cautious are to a certain length touched by 
their appeals, and that even in the act of denunciation, the 
most careful often find themselves seduced. 


But the truth is, in this world sheer labor and industry 
always make themselves felt. This is a theory that would be 
dear to Mr. Carlyle as representing something real and genu- 
ine. Work, he would tell us, is never thrown away. Men 
who spend sums of money, and sums of trouble and_ toil, to- 
gether with much ingenious polychromatic device in flourish- 
ing their names and wares, are pretty certain to find such 
bread as they have cast upon the waters returning to them. 
The wise who travel in the underground railways and see 
“ Kitto’s Starch” staring at them from over the heads of their 
vis-a-vis in the carriages, or the “ Grasshopper Sewing Ma- 
chine,” no doubt salute those titles with a “ pish!” anda 
“pshaw!” But later, as their eye wanders over the newspaper 
or dead wall, or live hoarding, or omnibus knife-board, or tly- 
leaf of magazine, and sees everywhere, as a murderer does 
blood, “ Kitto’s Starch,” “ Grasshopper Sewing Machine,” a 
kind of dull, insensible impression is produced. By-and-by, 
when either of these important necessaries are in demand in 
the reader’s family, and when there is an impression of doubt 
or ignorance, the poor aid-de-camp of conceit, or conscious 
superiority, steps in, and aids the advertiser. Where all are 
groping in the dark, it is hard to resist the conscious sense of 
superiority. “Starch! Why, there is a fellow called Kitto, 
who seems to be in great demand ; at least his name is every- 
where. Sewing machine! Get the Grasshopper—only four 
me po It will thus be seen that advertising owes a good 

eal to the pardonable little infirmities of our nature. 
This feeling of attraction and partiality being thus produced 
exactly in proportion to the diligent and costly nature of the 
advertisement, it is surprising that we, the public, do not re- 
flect that all this must represent a vast enhancement of the 
cost of the article. A moment’s reflection would show us 
that this spurious prestige of name, as compared with the 
meagre reputation of articles not thus heralded, must make an 
enormous difference in the price. But no. If anything, they 
are cheaper. This, in fact, is the claim they boast to our at- 
tention. Who, then, defrays the cost of proclamation? The 
article itself, which, in a manner, must be mulcted and made 
inferior. There is no other solution. Granting that the arti- 
cle is superior to its rivals, it ought to be far dearer in price 
to cover the cost of its advertisement, but this would be fatal 
to its success; and in most instances there must be an inferi- 


ority. 

We might imagine Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World com- 
ing to town, wandering through this great city, aud asking, 
with amazement, the meaning of the gaudy and bewildering 
sen any which would meet his eye at every turn. He 
would be told they were the names of persons, their address- 
es, and of various articles made by them. He would specu- 
late thoughtfully over this information, and would at last ar- 
rive ata solution. “Ah! it was as ina time of famine or of 
scarcity. These things and persons are difficult to discover. 
Their goods are scarce, and this information is welcome.” 
On the contrary, he is told that there is an over-supply of 
these merchants and their articles; that at every street and 
alley they are to be found; and that it is actually in conse- 
quence of the superfluity and superabundance that this me- 
thod of appealing to the public isadopted. It would be hard 
to get him to understand more than this. It is wonderful, in- 
deed, how the system has developed, and is developing. It 
now requires skilled agents, professional adepts to work it. 
Wherever there is space of any description, no such remune- 
rative disposition of it can be made as by advertising. The 
letters grow larger, the color more garish every day. Some- 
times we see theJwhole side of some tall house all ablaze with 
gigantic characters, which not only those who run, but those 
who gallop, and who travel by limited mtiil even, can read. 
To pass by the enclosure of the houses levelled for the new 
Law Courts is enough to give one a nightmare. For there, 
the space being so ample, the situation so advantageous, from 
the enormous traffic passing and repassing, running and read- 
ing, the system seems literally to riot in all the vagaries of 
competition. There a simpering lady of some eight or ten 
feet high curls her finger, as if to make an appointment, and 
displays an enormous bulk of hair, the result of Mrs. Allen’s 
treatment. There the Daily Telegraph proudly trumpets 
that it has the largest circulation in the world; the horn of 
the Standard competes angrily, and lays vigorous claim to be- 
ing the largest broadsheet in the world. There the cabalistic 
“ Ozokerit” tormented the minds of the passers-by for months}; 
and there the daring performance of some “ Brothers,” vivid- 
ly portrayed on a bill of the dimensions of a small theatrical 
scene, entertains the eyes as well as the mind. Now the pic- 
ture of the battle at the Agricultural Hall shows French and 
Germans destroying each other on a vast scale, while the 
blessings of peace are illustrated by innumerable young ladies, 
who, bent over rival sewing-machines, exhibit models of de- 
corous and interesting industry. Now, again, an enormous 
face, whose corresponding body, if it came into being, would 
reach half-way up Dr. Johnson’s St. Clement’s Danes Church, 
presents us with a terrible enlargement of the countenance of 
the ingenious Mr. Woodin. 

In short, a more mysterious jumble of letters, shows, pic- 
tures and colors, it would be hard to conceive. Here is the 





scene of a theatre. 

A curious speculation connected with this profuse adverti- 
sing is as to how the system is found to work on the public 
mind. The theory is, that the fact of seeing the one name 
and address repeated in every direction that we turn to, must 
be an argument for, or even a proof of, excellence; a con- 





latest enormous panorama, for such it is, or apotheosis of 
Neptune, crowned with all his monsters and Tritons rising 
from the billows, which makes a sort of Turneresque pa- 

try of advertisement, spreading over the hoarding in a 
— high art fashion. This is “Sea Moss Farine;” and this 





gaudy mythological picture pursues us in every direction. The 
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persevering young ladies who are walking with umbrellas 
have thrust out the gentleman who was always in a storm of 
wind and rain struggling with his, which was determined to 
turn itself inside out. Here, again, is the cake with the 
mincing gentleman, and the dainty young lady in the veil, 
preparing to cut it up, and the news overhead that some 
thousand or so of these articles are always kept in stock. 
Here is to be seen the vast garden, of a rather yellowish green, 
which a young lady in a hat, attended by a child, is watering 
diligently with a force-pump. But the most assiduous pro- 
claimer of his own merits is a certain West-end silk-mercer, 
who has become like a household word from his never-flag- 
ging invitations to try silks. As we travel in the railway car- 
riages he whispers in our ear—indeed the underground line 
seems to be his special hunting-ground, where in all thesheen 
and glory of enamelled iron he blazes out his trophies. There 
are galleries in this subterranean region, which cross the line 
aloft for the convenience of passengers, and across its balus- 
trades is displayed, on vast sheets of gaudy metal, all the style 
and title of the silk-mercer: an inscription about fifty feet in 
length. No one, not even the traveller from New Zealand 
himself, could avoid being impressed by a name exhibited so 
persistently. 

Seriously, this last gigantic exhibition suggests, in practical 
shape, the thought that this practice has reached the limits of 
an abuse, and that there must be a large section of the public, 
the majority, in fact, who are sensible and experienced, and 
not to be attracted by such baits. These are fairly entitled to 
such entertainment as an intellectual and cultivated person, 
living in a great city, ought to find for their eyes and thoughts 
as they walk abroad. Now to find one’s eyes settling on 
these monstrous placards wherever they turn, these raree- 
snows of cartoons and colors daubed on, certainly becomes a 
daily and hourly pain. There is no such cheap and pleasant 
education for a people as handsome out-door objects, elegant 
vistas and buildings, beautiful statues, choice architecture. 
These things, grown familiar, humanise almost better than a 
dozen school boards. But if instead of these we have this mer- 
cantile vulgarity staring from every coisne of vantage, this 
glorified shopkeeping, which can only raise associations of 
the prosy and baser incidents of trade, the result must only 
be a’steady and progressive vulgarisation. Any one who 
would vividly realise this truth for himself, need only become 
a frequent passenger on the underground lines, from whose 
stations he will find himself emerging with an increasing sense 
of distaste, and a low tone of moral feeling. In fact, the 
New Zealand citizen before alluded to, taken toa series of 
these stations, would naturally conclude, from the gigantic 
name that runs across all the galleries, that this tradesman 
was a sort of deified potentate, in whose honor these subter- 
ranean temples were erected. The conclusion would be quite 
legitimate. But the notion is a false and corrupt one; for a 
light iron gallery, if artistically constructed, is an object of 
interest, and leaves an airy and elegant impression: but if it 
be converted into a Patagonian sign-board, with the enor- 
mous name of an ordinary shopkeeper sprawling over it, the 
limit is passed. It becomes an affront to the travelling public. 
The worst of it is that we seem to be only at the beginning 
of this abuse. Our newspapers are swelling into vast un- 
manageable advertising sheets, and what is more significant 
still, tradesmen’s goods are being dragged on the stage itself 
for the purpose of puffery. And this unworthy use of 
theatres proves yet more clearly how much our other public 
amusements are likely to be interfered with as the abuse de- 
velops. For, after paying a sufficient price to be amused, we 
naturally resent having our eyes entertained by these business 
circulars and shopkeeping allurements. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be fair to consider whether 
the matter has not been pushed too far, and whether there is 
not room for reform.—AU the Year Round. 


———————— 
OLD WOMEN. 


* The Old Women of society of whom we wish to speak are 
those who seem to have been armed by nature with a special 
commission to bore and vex their friends. They have seldom 
the redeeming virtues of such a man as Cowper, who had the 
mild temper as well as the feeble physique of a woman. An 
Old Woman of ordinary mould is usually conspicuous for his 
acrimonious humor, for his intolerance of the opinions of 
others, and for entire disregard for the comforts of every one 
but himself. In the first place, he imagines or is in reality in 
delicate health, and because he does not like the breezes of 
Heaven to blow upon him he insists upon smothering every 
one who has the misfortune to be in his company. If he 
enters a — carriage, he ae shuts up the windows 
with as much a. of strength as his feeble arms are capa- 
ble of exhibiting. He has a preternatural skill in the detec- 
tion of draughts, and in the middle of summer he shudders at 
the sight of an open window. He has a theory of ventila- 
tion which is entirely his own, and insists that sufficient air 
to support life enters a room through the keyhole. If you 
visit him he smothers you, and if you permit him to enter 
your house you must suffocate all your friends for his sake. 

is real or pretended ailments are innumerable, and he never 
tires of talking of his sufferings. The normal condition of 
well-bred people he seems to think is one of delicate health, 
and all his feminine scorn is lavished upon those people who 
are wicked enough to be robust. A healthy man, who talks 
of the pleasure of mere existence and who never has any 
ailment, is a savage or a boor. If you really desire to get 
into his good graces you must affect a love for foul air a a 
dislike for all the new-fangled ideas which have cropped up 
in the midst of these robust and irreverent generation. One 
of his articles of belief has long since died out of the minds 
of all educated men. He has immense faith in the power of 
medicine, and takes his mixture as regularly as you imbibe 
your sherry. He measures out his food and weighs the bread 

e eats with scrupulous care. Certain harmless dishes he be- 
lieves would kill him if he partook of them, and he never 
forgave Jones who contrived, by the aid of a French cook, to 
seduce him to partake of veal. He survived the ordeal of 
course, but he was cheated out of a cherished article of faith, 
and never entered the joker’s house again. His ideal of life 
is peculiar—all parsons are gentlemen and scholars, and all 
Tories are faultless; while Whigs and Radicals are but the 
scum of the earth, and are bringing the country to destruc- 
tion. In the society of ladies of a certain age he is thorough- 
ly at home, and exhibits the gallantry of the old school of 
manners. He is attentive and devoted to them, but he will 
abate no jot of his prejudices even for their sake. Put him 
in a corner where no draughts can annoy him, and surround 
him with fair creatures who have long passed the meridian of 
life, and he seeks no greater happiness. Their talk never 
tires him, and, as women are eminently Conservative, he is 
sure that none of his prejudices will be rudely assailed. His 
bosom friend of the male sex is, of course, an Old Woman 
like himself, who suffers under a score of diseases, and who 





wears a respirator or a muffler in the summer. They are fre- 
quently in each other's society, and their talk is always of 
their ailments or of the villanous go-ahead tendencies of the 
age. Such bitter irony as these choice spirits pour out upon 
innocent people whose chief crimes are health and Liberal 
opinions, is not to be found in the whole range of satirical 
literature. Had they the talent for writing, Thackeray him- 
self would hide his diminished head, and Jerrold would be 
finally shelved. Every sentence which falls from their lips 
is tinctured with gall and wormwood, and they attempt to 
slay you with the keenest and most envenomed of feminine 
darts. Robust people of course regard their impotent chatter 
much as a strong man regards an old woman's stick. It may 
annoy, but it does not hurt one much. You know the poor 
creatures are human exotics who ought to live in glass houses 
away from the chilling atmosphere of real life, and you turn 
their bitter sarcasms with an unfeeling jest. 

The influence of Old Women upon most people is ni, but 
upon the young they are able to exercise a most pernicious 
control. Their children are deeply to be pitied, and if they 
grow up with effeminate mings and enfeebled bodies they 
have only their foolish sires to thank. A man who weighs 
out his food and takes physic as a beverage is sure to have 
peculiar ideas upon the training of the mind. He does his 
very best to subdue every natural feeling, and labors to turn 
out his offspring into life shorn of every attribute of man- 
hood. In making his sons “ gentlemen” he invariably instils 
a tinge of woman’s nature into their temperaments which 
sticks to them permanently. We are by no means unmindful 

f the immense value of home influence in education, but 
when it assumes the form of systematic hothouse culture, it 
cannot be too strongly reprobated. Life is a rough and terri- 
ble trial even for the youth who has been prepared in a pub- 
lic school for its battles and difficulties; but for the lad who 
has seen nothing but home, and who has taken his tone from 
an effeminate father, it must be positive purgatory. 

If Old Women would devote themselves to the congenial 
task of making grown people of their acquaintance as mis- 
erable as possible, we should have little to say against them. 
The most feeble of critics often fulfils a useful function, and 
perhaps it is as well that we should sometimes hear the pecu- 
liar sentiments of women boldly expressed by beings who 
bear the outward form of men. ‘in Old Woman’s undisguised 
love for the “ cup that cheers but not inebriates,” his hatred 
of tobacco, and his reverence for old forms and ceremonies 
which have long passed out of society, are all amusing. He 
shows us how we should all look in petticoats, and the lesson 
is no doubt useful. But for his home influence and the cer- 
tainty which we feel that he must necessarily instil some of 
his prejudices and narrow views into the minds of his chil- 
dren, we could almost welcome his appearance in society. 
The honey of well-bred people is apt to cloy upon the palate, 
and perhaps the admixture of a little gall is occasionally use- 
ful. A man who deliberately treads on one’s corns is a very 
unpleasant companion, but it is well to be reminded that we 
are not absolute perfection. A man of the world who bleeds 
under the harmless dart of an Old Woman, either strengthens 
his armor or gets rid of a fault or a prejudice. Itis the fool 
alone who is vulnerable at all points, and who dreads adverse 
criticism, and he may be safely left to the tender mercies of 
the feminine cynic.—Civilian. 
> 
BEECH AND BRIONY. 


Spread, O beech, thy polished fingers! 
Let their spiky buds unfold! 

Scarce a breath of winter lingers, 
Snowdrops winter on the wold. 





Is thy foot well turned and slender ? 
And thy spring complexion fair ? 
Yet, O see how young and tender, 
I that seek a dane there! 


Then the beech, so tall and stately, 
Bade the briony bloom on, 

And the seedling, born so lately, 
Was a summer paragon. 


Came the storm clouds, red with thunder, 
And the glorious tree was torn; 

But the plant that grew thereunder, 
Lived, and left it not forlorn ; 


To her old protector clinging, 
Hid the ruin, soothed the grief, 
Round about him fondly flinging 
Crimson berry and glittering leaf. 


Year by year, through wind and weather, 
Love’s memorial fades not there ; 

Strength and beauty linked «ether 
Mock the fortune that they share. 


_——— 
NATIONAL SENSITIVENESSES. 


It is very hard to discover either the limits or the final 
causes of national sensitivenesses, or rather of the sensitive- 
nesses which men betray about their nationality. The old 
theory used to be that people belonging to the nations with- 
out a history are the most sensitive, that the exceptionally 
thick skin of the Englishman when attacked on account of 
national peculiarities was due to the nearly unbroken charac- 
ter of English political prosperity. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Scotchmen, with their proud history in the distant past 
and great prosperity in the immediate past, are exceptionally 
sensitive to attacks on their nationality; and so are the 
Spaniards, who, if they have fallen in the world, certainly do 
not know it; while the French before their disasters, with 
their marvellous history, were morbidly sensitive to criticism 
even from themselves, denouncing the latter as unpatriotic. 
Nor do we find that nations who have made history and great 
history cease therefore to be sensitive. The Americans when 
they emerged from their great war were almost at the top of 
the world, drove out Napoleon from Mexico, and alarmed 
Great Britain, but still they could not get over the way the 
English papers had “ belittlea” them. They had become, 
one would think, almost case-hardened to newspapers, and 
had nothing to do but to point to their achievements as a 
sufficient answer to everybody; but still they could not be 
comfortable till Englishmen had acknowledged that they had 
fought through the biggest war, trampled out the biggest re- 
bellion, and generally become the biggest people that ever 
were seen. It actually seemed for a time as if the raw would 
never heal, and England and the Union would have to fight 
because the Times was decidedly Southern in its sympathies 
and Punch slightly brutal in its jokes. And now here is 
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Germany, at the very head of the world, with her cup full of 


success, and of success won by the exhibition of the qualities 
nations most exult in, courage, discipline, brain, power in war 
of every kind, from the solidest endurance to the most re- 
fined strategy, and yet Germany is almost as sensitive as ever. 
A Glasgow shopkeeper last week exhibited a caricature im- 
plying that France was hardly used, whereupon three gentle- 
men, said to be Prussians, walked in, asked for the carica- 
ture, paid for it punctually, and tore it up, threatening the 
shopman with worse if the picture were replaced. The Ger- 
man press is almost as weak, and with all its aspirations gra- 
tified is so wild because other nations think it might have been 
less hard in gratifying them, that it descends to the most 
amusing arguments. England claims £10,000 for the murder 
of Mr. Lloyd at Marathon. A German soldier is as good as a 
British envineer. Consequently Great Britain ought to ap- 
prove if Germany asks £10,000 for every German soldier 
killed in fair fighting, in which fighting his nation was victo- 
rious. Why, on that showing, is not the Frenchman who is 
killed to be paid for too by the nation which killed him ? 
American statesmen are pretty well ,hardened to criticism ; 
but.great statesmen in Germany, even’ when they have won, 
when their deeds are answers to all attacks, still seem to feel 
sore because their political conduct is matter of sharp discus- 
sion. Like Frederick the Great, they complain that the 
flogged soldier should be afraid of them, and think, “ You 
ought to love me, sirrah.” Even during the occupation of 
Paris a caricatnre would have put that army which had showed 
so miraculous a constancy in the siege out of the very pa- 
tience in which itself quite justly exulted, and Count Bis- 
marck complains every day because the Independance Belge 
is so French in sympathy. 

If the feeling were universal we could understand it, but 
one race, and perhaps two, seem absolutely devoid of it. 
Italians seem to mind ridicule but little, and nobody can think 
of acaricature which would seriously annoy an Englishman 
from the side of his nationality. The French did their best 
in that way for years, and Englishmen strolling along the 
Boulevards criticized their performances with the most im- 
movable good temper, asked who had been taken for models 
of their volunteers—who were ridiculed in a spirit of genuine 
bitterness—laughed over representations of the English 
““meesses” not by any means polite, and asked each other if 
they really did pronounce French in that extraordinary way. 
[By the way, it is a very curious fact that the popular carica- 
ture of a foreigner’s mispronunciation is seldom or never like 
his real blunders, except in certain broad characteristics—is 
apparently a tradition of the blunders he used to make, but 
has abandoned.] Praise of their nation sometimes gives 
Englishmen unreasonable pleasure, as, for example, Marshal 
Bugeaud’s sentence about the British infantry; but if every 
general on earth accused our soldiery of habitual cowardice, 
the majority of Englishmen would only think they were 
talking nonsense for a purpose. Mr. Hawthorne’s curious 
bursts of dislike worry us just as little as M. Assolant’s sneers 
or Victor Hugo’s attacks on our unequalled selfishness. We 
have tried in vain, in fact, to think of the form of ridicule 
with pen or pencil which would give Englishmen, who are 
of the same race as both Germans and Americans, five min- 
utes’ annoyance. They might be irritated by individual libel 
or vexed by truthful reprimand, but the notion that their na- 
tion was hurt would never enter their minds. 

It is all self-conceit ? Well, then, self-conceit is very use- 
ful; but it is curious that the American or the Spaniard, who 
on the score of his nationality is incarnate self-conceit, should 
be so touchy under depreciation; that the Frenchman, who is 
certainly not devoid of the foible, should be so restive under 
criticism—he does not mind caricature, as that appeals to his 
best intellectual quality, his love of humor—and that the 
Prussian, who certainly is not the humblest of mankind, 
should be stung into an explosion bya picture sold by a shop- 
man who probably did not. even know its meaning.— 

‘tator. 


——— 
COLORING PIPES. 


Consider, in the first place, a meerschaum pipe in its native 
purity of hue. It is a symbol of one of the most universal, 
and, we might almost add, one of the most intellectual plea- 
sures known to humanity. From a moral point of view, it is 
suggestive of peace, of the calming of over-irritated nerves, 
and of general goodwill towards mankind. Tobacco supplies 
one of the few comforts by which men who live by their 
hands solace themselves under incessant hardships, whilst it 
equally gives relief to the excited brain of those who depend 
upon intellectual labor. In all the wide scale of human be- 
ings which intervenes between the Red Indian and the Ger- 
man philosopher there is no rank for which tobacco does not 
soften the harsh edges of daily life. Next to the man who 
invented sleep, we should pay gratitude to the benefactor who 
discovered this method of entering the confines of sleep 
during our waking hours. So great and universal a pleasure 
should surely have its outward signs to recall the memory of 
past happiness. Some of the highest artistic faculties have 
been called out in the effort to render more attractive the in- 
struments which minister to the more sensual and dangerous 
passion for intoxicating drinks. If it is worth a man’s while 
to ornament a drinking-cup with the labor of months or 
years, why should not an equal attention be bestowed upon 
pipes? The meerschaum is to the ordinary clay what the 
diamond is to agate, or gold to copper; but it must be admit- 
ted, if we may judge from the specimens exhibited in tobac- 
conists’ shops, that it has hitherto employed only a very in- 
ferior order of talent. Yet the meerschaum has the special 
glory that, if skilfully handled, it is ornamented in the very 
process of enjoyment. It would require no ordinary power 
of language to point out the lovely gradation of colors through 
which the virgin white of the primitive material gradually 
deepens through a delicate amber down to the richest chest- 
nut, and finally to the blackness of midnight. Should so 
beautiful a metamorphosis be carelessly left to chance? Our 
anonymous philosopher has observed, with philanthropic re- 
gret, that smokers do not give that emphatic answer in the 
negative which might be expected. He has seen, with me- 
lancholy eyes, pipes that might, under happier auspices, have 
rivalled the most cherished trophies of the art, doomed by 
cruel neglect to premature and hopeless ruin. As great 
poetical imaginations have been ruined by the intemperance of 
their owners, as geniuses who might have delighted the world 
have been content with the applause of a village pothouse, so 
many pipes of great but unrevealed capacities have become 
mere blurred and burnt relics of their former selves. The 
grecdiness of tradesmen, and the carelessness and ignorance 
of proprietors, have contributed to this lamentable result. 
Our reformer does what he can to obviate the last of these 
causes of waste. He points out, with admirable precision, the 
true course to be pursued by a man resolved to make the best 
use of the materials which he possesses. We shall not quote 





his advice in detail, further than to say that the great quali- 
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fications for success, in this as in every other art, are thought- 
fulness, attention, and a deep sense of responsibility. No 
man should choose a pipe recklessly, or smoke it with a re- 
gard only to the immediate pleasure; his great end should be 
always more or less distinctly before him ; once fairly launch- 
ed on the path of success, he should not allow himself to be 
hurried or deviated from his aim; and when at length his 
labors have produced the desired result, when the pipe is ar- 
rayed in all its glories of color, and every danger has been 
evaded by unremitting care, he should place it before him on 
some safe pedestal as a record of former successes and a sti- 
mulus to new efforts. In the course of a long and virtuous 
life thus employed, it is a moderate estimate to say that a 
man might be surrounded with as many triumphs of skill as 
a great painter or sculptor. Lis pipes would descend as heir- 
looms to posterity, and his children, as they counted them 
over, might reflect with pleasure on the many happy hours thus 
visibly embodied, and on the skill, self-command, and patience 
of which the colored meerschaums were the visible symbol. 
A collection of such pipes might ultimately be reckoned 
amongst the glories of the South Kensington Museum ; or we 
might see suspended in the National Portrait Gallery the 
embodied pleasures of the great men whose pictures hang 
above. 

The unknown author contents himself with laying down 
his leading principles, and does not seek to connect them ex- 
plicitly with the labors of other eminent thinkers. We must 
venture, however unequal to the task, to point out some of 
the most obvious corollaries from his doctrines. The culti- 
vatiun of a meerschaum would be stigmatized by the thought- 
less as undeserving of such serious attention. There are peo- 
ple who think that a man who spends three howrs a day upon 
whist is wasting his time ; that a passion for old china or rare 
editions involves an unjustifiable expenditure ; and, in short, 
that every hobby, however innocent in itself, is a diversion of 
human energy into profitless channels. If it were possible or 
desirable that the great majority of mankind should devote 
themselves to pursuits directly conducive to the wel- 
fare of their species, something might be said for 
such stern ascetics. At present we are scarcely prepared 
to banish from the field of permissible activity amuse- 
ments which aim at no ulterior object, and the only justifica- 
tion of which is that they are not directly mischievous. The 
love of coloring meerschaums is a purely arbitrary taste, like 
the miser’s love of collecting money. The accidental accom- 
paniment of the pursuit has become its ultimate end. The 
enthusiasm which our friend expresses for the lovely color of 
the meerschaum is simply an excuse invented after the fact ; 
a photographer might as well learn to be proud of the stains 
on his hands, or an oarsman of the blisters by which they are 
ornamented. Granting the truth of these assertions, what do 
they prove? Let us admit that a meerschaum, however well 
colored, does not deserve to be put beside a first-rate picture ; 
and, indeed, that its last state is worse than its first; and 
what follows? Simply that we have another illustration of 
the extreme facility with which men can contrive hobbies 
which will occupy their spare moments harmlessly and do 
mischief to nobody. If a man becomes a fanatical colorer of 
meerschaums, the worst result will be that he will perhaps 
smoke rather more than is good for him. His fate might 
have been incomparably worse ; he might have taken to po- 
lities or philanthropy, and tried to do good. He might, that 
is, have spent his spare moments in talking nonsense or in 
demoralizing the poor. Nay, he might have deseended to be 
a member of Parliament, and have added to that torrent of 
tallk which threatens to overwhelm us entirely. In short, he 
might have taken up with any of the innumerable hobbies of 
the offensive variety which stalk rampant about the country 
to the annoyance of quiet people. How much better the 
quiet pursuit we have indicated. With far less thought 
than we now perceive to go to the coloring of a meers- 
chaum, a man may make a noise as a reformer, and add 
one more to the countless sehemes for turning things 
upside down which now darken the air. Indeed, we 
almost believe that a spread of the habit might effect a 
great moral change throughout the country. If Mr. Gladstone, 
when he is about to make an imprudent speech, felt the im- 
portance of sitting down quietly for half an hour, and giving 
his mind t» the color of his pipe, how much better chance 
he would have of securing some useful second thoughts !— 
Saturday Re view. 

Pt ae 
AMATEURS. 


Amongst the most deeply-rooted sentiments in the heart of 
man is the love of approbation, and to this weakness in a 
great measure he owes his strength, or at least some of the 
most important results of his life. There is no denying the 
fact that a very large percentage of mankind perform the 
tasks which fall to their lot in life with the commonplace in- 
tention of making money, or, as it is called, “ getting a living.” 
But to a sublime proportion tlie only stimulus to deeds of 
venture and heroism, ot brain and physique, is found in their 
love of approbation. The sound of applause is, to some 





hearts and ears, the sweetest music that can be heard ; no in- | 


cense rises so fragrantly as the buzz of approval. Even an 
uninterested and unambitious audience feel a gratification in 
hearing the very sound they themselves create, and envy the 
recipient of their approbation the applause they are so willing 
to give. ‘To imitate the happy professional men and women 
who have their blissful reward for undoubted skill, a certain 
class of unqualitied neophyies amble towards the goal which 
is only attained by sheer drudgery aud unflinching study. 
What the “ professional” achieves by a life’s work, the “ ama- 
teur,” as the members of this class are termed, appears to in- 
herit. The amateur is like Genius, he leaps over the ground 
which Talent has to trudge, and is an actor before he knows 
how to act, asinger before he knows how tosing. The feun- 
dation of all this is that invincible love of approbation which 
is at once the glory and the ridicule of amateurs. Many will 
say that, at the commencement, all aetors and all singers were 
“amateurs.” Granted with a reservation. Some “ amateurs” 
have become “ professionals,” but at heart these developed 
artists were professionals from the very beginning. Theama- 
teur pur sang is always an amateur. It is his boast that he 
does not play or sing for money, for a“ living ;” he prefers to 
play or sing to—well, let us say it—to please himself. For 
who shall gainsay us when we assert that, in an amateur per- 
formance, the most delighted, the most gratified item, is the 
executant himself? A relation, a sincere friend, or an ad- 
mirer may be pleased, and even amused (we are stretching a 
point here), at the exhibition of raw inefliciency and conceited 
imbecility; but was there ever an amateur performance that 
required a play-bill to tell the audience that it was an ama- 
teur performance? Mark the drawing-room actor, how con- 
ceited, yet how clumsy, how stilted, yet how stupid he is. In 
his drawing-room life he is polished, easy, and natural; on the 
drawing-room stage how awkward, how helpless, how impos- 
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sible he ever appears. He is a gentleman on the carpet; on they did not say than by what they actually expressed. She 
the boards he is a bumpkin; miserable because he does not | never signed herself our sister; never called Charlie anything 
know what to do with his hands; feeble, because he can | but “ my husband,” or “ your brother ;” always wrote of poor 
never remember the words of his part. We do not, by the | Papa as “Mr. Lombe;” of Regy as “ Mr. Reginald,” or “ your 
way, expect to see amateurs act, but we do expect them to! elder brother ;” and, after papa’s death, she called him * Mr. 
know their lines; and this is a hopeless case to look for. Yet! Lombe” in the only letter she had written to us; and in fact 


in the face of this utter inefficiency the author swaggers more | 
than the professional actor. He criticises the real article, and | 
in presenting it himself hands us the most glaring “ shoddy.” 
Conceit is altogether too mild a term for hisself-gloritication ; 
he is not afraid to play Hamlet, Sir Charles Coldstream, and | 
Cox in the same evening. And indeed he need not, for one | 
is as good as the other. | 

The singing amateur is as pretentious as the acting ama- | 
teur; but he is not so irrepressible. He can’t sing all kinds | 
of music, because he cannot possess a bass voice, a tenor 
voice, and a treble voice at ence, with any degree of comfort 
to himself. He is either sentimental or ferocious, as his voice | 
compels him; but we are spared the universality of genius | 
which is so oppressive in the amateur actor. But in all! 
branches of art this amateurism is the same. It is a conceited | 
and bac! imitation, a fruitless striving to ape superiority. Ape | 
is the word. The chief impression left on the minds of even | 
an indulgent audience after witnessing an amateur perfor- | 
mance, is that they have scen it better done on the stage. 
Of course they have. There is the same wide gap between 
professionals and amatetirs as is obscrvalic between Regulars | 
and Volunteers. No doubt the amatery 1: better educated in | 
some respects, but he is not in his busine. He plays at his 
work ; it is his amusement—solely his—lcuce the conspicuous | 
failure of dilettante actors and singers. They have no right | 
to interfere with trade,as they can only play at shop. Let 
amateurs amuse themselves (they never amuse others), but | 
let them not offend the public, cven when they attempt to | 
hide their imbecilities behind the curtain ef charity. Even 
charity is too weak to excuse them.— owt Cirewlar. 





a 
HESPER. . 

Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 
And ready, thou to die with him 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 

And dimmer, and a glory dove. 

The team is loosened from the wain, 
The boat is drawn upon the shore ; 
Thou listenest to the closing doer, 

And life is darkened in the brain. 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird : 

Behind thee comes the greater light; 

The market boat is on the stream, 

And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thou hear'’st the village-bammer clink, 

And see’st the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 

Thou, like my present and my past, 

Thy place ts changed ; thou art the same. | 


> — 





DEAR DAVIE. 


I know it is the fashion to call servants selfish and mercen- 
ary, and to make out that they have all the faults common to 
limmanity in excess of every one else ; but we had an old ser- 
vant whom I de not think any ene could have disliked ; at 
least 1 used to think so, until we had bitter proof of the con- 
trary. He was the last of quite a long race of retainers in 
our family, for the Moffats had been servants at the Hall for | 
three generations; and old David, or “dear Davie,” as we 
used to call him, was as much a part of our family as one of | 
ourselves. He had come in when a mere boy as a kind of 
general helper, rising by the orthodox stages till he had grown | 
to be head man of everything ; nominaily butler, but in sub- 
| stance intendant, maitre (hotel, man-housekeeper, * acting 
jlieutenant under a very easy-going captain,” as poor papa 

used to say. 
He was an old man now, past seventy; and I dare say he 
jdid cling to his place and privileges with perhaps at times 
uncomfortable tenacity. But who would have had the heart 
to take them from him? Our father, » kind-hearted, good- 
natured man, let him have his own way ; and what he thought 
| right to do, of course we thought it right to imitate. He and 
| Davie had been boys together, or rather Davie had been a | 
| young man when he was « boy, and had taught him all that 
boys like to learn of rural life and sports; so that he always 
remembered this, and never quite got over the feeling of Da- 
vie’s superior age and wisdom on certain points. My two 
brothers also were very fond of him, so were we girls, and he 
jof us. And then he was the best creature in the world. 
| Dear Davie! 1 think I see him now, with his tall, thin, 
jSsquare-cut figure just beginning to be «a little bowed at the 
) shoulders; those flat angular shoulders from which his clothes 
hung as if from two pegs; his tine white head, and mild blue 
eyes, and that nice manner of his, which was sueh a pleasant 
mixture of familiarity, affection and respect. All our troubles 
were Davie’s, as were all our pleasures. When Norah mar- 
ried so well, Davie was quite as miserable and proud and | 
happy as any of us; and when Charlic went to India, nine 
vears ago, the dear old man cried as openly as both Lucy and | 

did; and he was almost as glad as we ourselves when we | 
used to get his letters. Indeed, Charlie, the youngest of us 
all, had perhaps been his favorite between the Uwe brothers ; 
if he could be said to have liked one best when he loved both 
so well. And when that terrible sorrow came upon us, and 
we lost first papa and then Reginald, both in the seme year, I 
am sure Davie was like another father to Lucy and me, he 
was so kind and tender and faithful. 

Since Charlie had been in India he had married. Of course | 
we had not seen his wife yet; but now that our darling Resi- 
nald had gone, our eldest, our pride wad stay, Charlie was the 
heir, and had to come with his wife and children—there were 
two, both boys—to take possession of the Hall. You must not 
think that Lucy and I thought only of ourselves in all this 
sorrow if 1 tell you that, beside being so unutterably miserable, 
we were also uneasy and uncomfortable. The family tradi- 
tion of us Lombes had always been one of close union. We 
had been a notoriously united set of people for gencrations ; 
perhaps too much so; and there had never been a question of 
right or sufferance to the old home among the unmarried wo- 
men. Papa's two sisters had lived with us till they died; and 
here were Lucy and I, in the same condition with respect to 
Charlie. But somehow we doubted Kate, Charlie's wife ; and 
we had an idea that she would not like the arrangement so , 
much as dear mamma had done. All her letters to us had 
been strangely cold. I cannot tell you how it was they struck | 
us so unfavorably, but they did; more I imagine by what 


























hack flies drove through the gates and up the aveune. 


jlooked as if there had never been a tear in them 


| which were a black nurse and two children. 


the whole tone was stiff, reserved, and unfriendly. However, 
she was now to be mistress of the old house—dear, handsome, 
generous Reginald, ah! what a loss that was !—and Charlie 
and she were coming over by the next mail. 

As for Charlie, of course we had no doubt of him. He was 
a Lombe, a true Lombe; but all the same his wife might 
make it a little unpleasant for us if she chose, especially as we 
had been mistresses of the place so long: at least Lucy had. 
For even I was beyond thirty, and our mother had died when 
Charlie was born, so that for more than twenty years Lucy 
had hed the command, and we could scarcely understand any- 
thing else. We had lived, too, in the real old-fashioned Eng- 
lish way, seldom leaving home, and taking a personal interest 
in all that went on in the village and estate. So that we had 
plenty of occupation, and a not very narrow sphere of action 
and influence. But Kate, Charlie's wife, was to be mistress 
now. Lucyand I often wondered how we should get on with 
her, and what she would leave in our hands. 


Ah! can I ever forget that day! Lucy and I were sitting 


lin the drawing-room after dinner, very sad, very broken, spe- 


culating on the time when we might expect to see Charlie and 
his wife, and trying to drown our vague fears of her in our 
joy at having our brother with us again. We made out that 
they would be at Marseilles about now : and that it would not 
be long, say a week, before they would be at home. While 
we were sitting there talking, we saw a horseman come at 
tull speed up the avenue, a noisy ring tore at the hall-bell, 
and soon after Davie came hurrying into the room with a 
telegram. Telegrams were not so common then as they are 
now, and they had never been usual at the Hall, where indeed 
they were specially dreaded. Davie looked frightened, we 
girls both trembled, and then Lucy opening the cover read 
just these words from Kate: “ Your brother died at sea a fort- 
night ago. Prepare for my arrival at the Hall in a few 
days.” 

Telegrams cannot be sympathetic, I know, but this read to 
us so cruel, so heartless, and unfeeling! It came so abruptly. 
The news was so crushing, so awful. T cannot express what 
it was to us. Charlie dead! the last of our house. Father 
and two brothers all gone in less than a year. We had 
scarcely recovered from the shock of poor papa’s death, when 
Reginald was taken from us; and now Charlie, the list of the 
generation ; and poor Lucy and I left alone. Alone, with a 
stranger to come and take possession of the old house, and to 
bring up in ways different from ours the future master of the 
Hall, the future representative of the Lombes. Cannot you 
understand all the diflerent waves of sorrow that overwhelim- 
edus? Grief at the loss of our only brother, family pride, 
and old-time conservatism, our utter loneliness, and the vague 
antagonism existing between us and Kate—all these smaller 
feelings helped to swell the current; though the fact that 
Charlie was dead, and that we should never see him again, 
was the most terrible sorrow of ail. 

Well, we did not go mad, nor break down into illness ; we 
lived through the next few days iu a kind of crushed despair: 


| feeling something, I fancy, as criminals must feel before their 


trial, not Knowing what was te be our fate. And ina few 
days Kate arrived. She sent no turther intimation. We did 
not know where to write to her, and all we had to do was, as 
she said, to prepare for her coming. 

It was just a week after that dreadful telegram, and it was 
early in the day, LT remember the very hour—exactly twenty 
minutes past one; a fine, bright summer day—-when three 
They 
were loaded with trunks and packages of all kinds; on the 
outside of the first was a native servant in his Eastern dress, 
on the last an English servant in livery; but a different livery 
from ours. The servants flocked into the hall, and we went 
to the door to meet our sister. Naturally, at least it seemed 


natural to us, dear Davie stood out on the step with us. He 


was so like one of our family, that neither Lucy nor T thought 
for a moment whether it would look odd or not to a stranger 
that he should be standing on a level with ourselves, and oc- 
casionally turning round to speak to us with the affectionate 
familiarity of a poor kind of uncle. 

In the first fly was Kate alone. She was very pretty, and 
her jaunty, fresh, coquettish weeds set her off immensely. She 
was a small, round kind of woman, with large light eyes that 
those dry, 
glittering eyes, like polished stones or metal, with nerrow 
upper lids, and a trick of staring steadily, as if nothing could 
lower or abash them ; the mouth was thin but prettily curved, 
and the nose was small but prominent. It was a face that 
ended in the tip of the nose—don't you know what I mean ? 
—with the forehead and chin sloping backwards ; but thouch 
it was decidedly a pretty, it was not a pleasant face. It was 


| fair, and the colors were pure and the outlines rounded, but it 


was a face that had neither tenderness nor sympathy in it; it 
wis as hard in its expression as if cut out of wood. ~ 

She got out of the fly deliberately, and shook hands with us 
in a quiet matter-of-fact way, drawing back as Lucy bent to 
kiss her: I took the hint, and did not offer: and, looking at 


jus full in our faces, she said, in a slow, monotonous voice, 


“You are Miss Lombe, I presume?” to Lucy; to me, “ And 
you are Miss Mary ?” i 

She stared with cold surprise at Davie, who had come for- 
ward in his kind old-fashioned way, half offering his hand ; 
and that was her sole acknowledgment of him; and then she 
turned round and spoke to her servant sharply in Hindoos- 


_tanee, while he stood bowing and salaaming in a way that 


seemed quite shocking to Lucy and me, accustomed to treat 
English servants with respect, and to be treated by them with 


| independence. 


In a few moments, however, the second fly drove up, in 
The dear child- 
ren! You can fancy how Lucy and I yearned towards them! 
Poor Charlie's boys! and the last of the Lombes! The black 
man, 9 little radely I thought, thrust himself before old Davie 
and opened the door of the fly, and we ran up and held out 
our arms to them; but the younger began to scream, and bid 
his face in the ayah’s neck, and the other made naughty faces, 
and called out to us in Hindostanee to go away, and that we 
were pigs, and ugly old women. So we learnt afterwards. 
Kate langhed, and said, Cheep, cheep,” the avah smiled and 
looked on helplessly ; and—oh, dear! it was a dreadful meet- 
ing! Kate so cold and indifferent, the strange servants, the 
reluctant children, and poor Charlie only so lately dead ! 
Lucy and I, with tears in our eyes, and that dreadful spas 
at our hearts, led the way into the house, when Kate, stopping 
in the hall, asked abruptly, looking at tle servants generally 
but not acknowledging their curtsies, “ Which of you women 


is the cook *” just as if she had been speaking to people at an 
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inn. Jane Clewer came forward ‘and curtsied. She Shad 
—_ with us fifteen years, and was a great favorite with us 
all. 

“Can you cook well?” asked Kate. 

Jane smiled nervously, colored, and curtsied again. “I be- 
lieve | know my business, ma’am,” she answered. 

“So you all say,” said Kate, in such an odd bloodless kind 
of way! “ However, I shall soon be able to judge if you 

will suit me or not. Prepare tiffin—luncheon, I mean—at 
once if you please, and take care the rice is properly boiled. 
Said will show you how to boil it, as you will not know. 
English servants never do.” 

Then she spoke to the servant in Hindostanee, while poor 
Jane got scarlet and looked at us, scarcely knowing whether 
to blaze out on the spot, or take her humiliation quietly. But 
{ felt for the poor thing, with all her English ways and pre- 
judices, having a black man—a heathen—set over her in ber 
own kitchen, to teach her such an elementary thing as how to 
boil rice! However, there was no help for it, so they all filed 
out of the hall again, and Said, salaaming, followed them ; 
while little Regy, the eldest boy, pulled the tail of our Persian 
cat till she cried; and the younger one ran screaming after 
the peacock we had just begun to tame, and frightened ‘t 
away over the lawn into the shrubbery. 

“ Now you must show me the house,” said Kate, turning to 
Lucy. “ We shall have time before tiffin is ready, and then I 
shall know where I am, and what to arrange.” 

So we understood it all now. Of cours@we expected her to 
be mistress; but we thought she would have allowed us to 
resign our authority, instead of which she took it out ef our 
hands. Don’t you know the difference? Well! I need not 
go into this. I give you just that little opening sketch as an 
indication of all that followed. Before Kate had been an 
hour in the house she was fully installed ; and had even asked 
for the keys, saying in her quiet manner, “I must ask you to 
label these for me, Miss Lombe, till I have learnt whieh is 
which,” and making Lucy and me feel only guests in our old 
home. She took the head of the table, and asked Lucy “ to 
be kind enough to take the feot ;” she assigned the children 
their places, and made her two men, Said and Ross, of more 
importance than Davie, whom indeed she ordered about and 
spoke to as he had never been spoken to in his life. She said 
very little to us, but talked to the little boys and her Indian 
servants, always in Hindostanee; and altogether she made 
herself as utterly unpleasant as it was possible for her to do. 
And yet we could say nothing. You cannot very well com- 
plain of people for that intangible kind of rudeness which 
only wound you but does not strike you openly. 

We found out afterwards that she had made up her mind 
to this course of action from the first. She thought we might 
be difficult to move by gentler means, that we were old maids 
who had grown into the soil as it were, so she determined on 
uprooting us at once. According to her view of things it was 
the most merciful way. I do not mean to deny that we 
should have liked a little fuss over our abdication; we should 
have liked to give up our authority generously, with a little 
scene, a little effusion ; we should have liked the importance 
of teaching her our ways, and of training her to follow in the 
Lombe footsteps. That was very natural, for we ere old 
maids; thin, home staying, fixed in thought and habit; but 
. we were not, I think, unjust or bad-hearted, and we wished 
\ to do what was right by Charlie’s wife and children. Still 

we were Lombes. The house had been ours for all our lives, 
and the family traditions were strong, as I told you. Perhaps 
it was all equally natural; Kate's unconditional assumption 
of authority, without any reference to us, and our desire to 
‘ make ourselves of just so much importance, by giving up | 
gracefully as of our own free-will, what she took as her | 
right. | 
Of course the servants were the chicf trouble. Kate did 
not get on with any of ours, and Ross, her footman, was given 
all the functions of the butler if Davie retained the name. 
Lucy and IT had an utter horror of this man Ross. He was a 
bold, showy, impudent fellow who treated us all, even Lucy 
and me, in the most free-and-casy manner possible, and with 
such covert disrespect as if he Knew nothing beyond crows’ 
nests and buttermilk. Davie frankly hated the man; but 
Kate of course upheld him, and between him and Said our 
poor old friend’s life was by no means a pleasant one at this 











moment. Nothing but his affection for us kept him to his 
post; but, as he used to say, his eyes filling with tears,“ I mis- 
trust them, young ladies, and 1 will not leave you, dear child- | 
ren, in their power.” Dear Davie! we were always “ young | 
ladies” and “dear children” to him. And indeed both Lucy 
and I had a vague mistrust of the new men; but perhaps that 
was because we were such thorough old maids, and so dis- 
inclined to anything new. 

Kate had been at the Hall about a fortnight, when all the 
servants were called up one day, and, without any previous | 
warning, received notice to leave that day month. 

“T have no fault to find with you,” she said, in her quict 
monotonous way ; “and you will all have excellent charac- 
ters; but you have been too long in the place, you are too fa- 
niliar with your former mistresses, and there is too much 
gossip and secret caballing going on. As I dismiss you all, I 
single out none, but I must be mistress in my own house, and 
do what I like without all the remarks that are made now. 
So, for all our sakes you must, every one of you, find another 
situation.” 

You may imagine how this took us all by surprise. Some 
of the maids fell to crying, Jane Clewer was one ; and Davie, 
dear Davie! I thought the old man would have fainted. 
He staggered back as if he had been struck, and I ran up to 
him and put a chair for him. 

“Not David, Kate,” cried Lucy, and put her hands on his 
shoulder; “ Davie is one of our own family, poor papa’s 
friend, and Charlie’s. Davie must not go; Charlie would 
never have let him go.” ‘ 

“And old Moffat with the rest,’ said Kate coldly. She 
never got excited. “He is past his work and very trouble- 
some ; and I should think, with his long service and absurdly 
extravagant wages, he must have saved a fortune by now; 
certainly enough to live on. Besides I wish a younger man 
at the head of the establishment.” She meant Ross. 

“Then if Davie goes, Mary and I will go too,” said Lucy, 
excitedly. 

Kate bowed. “That is quite for yourselves to decide,” 
she said. “If you choose to stay here I will not turn you 
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hands—“ you are your own mistresses,” she added, with a 
smile full’of meaning. “ But do you think it well to discuss 
these delicate matters before the domestics ?” 

“They are our friends!” I cried warmly. 
friends we have in the house.” 

“T do not envy your choice,” returned Kate; and, with a 
mocking bow, “I beg to leave you to your select associates.” 
And she swept out of the room. 

Of course all this was very dreadful. That we should have 
to leave our dear old home was bad enough ; but that we, the 
Lombes, should have to confess to family jars, to be the cause 
of public talk and public scandal, was wors¢ than all. But it 
must be done. We knew that this dismissal of our old ser- 
vants, specially of Davie, the change of living, the change of 
style altogether, were so mdny blows aimed at us, and for 
self-respect we felt that we must withdraw from further suf- 
fering. 

‘here was a small house about two miles away, that we 
had always liked. It was just on the borders of Calne Wood, 
in a lovely situation, and the very thing for Lucy and me. 
For we were not rich. Our portions were small, in censide- 
rations of our being at home; but we were proud enough to re- 
soive that whatwe hal should be sufficient. We were to 
take Jane Clewer and Davie with us. But the dear old man 
would not hear of such a thing as “ wages.” He said that 
Mrs. Cherles was right there; he had saved enough to keep 
himself all his life, and he would not take a penny from us. 

I know what you have, young ladies,” he said; “ five 
hundred a year between you; and you'll find that a tight fit 
after the Hall. Jane there can take her wages, she is youn, 
yet (she was nearly fifty) and must think of her old age; anc 
you'll have to have a man for the garden, and the boots and 
shoes, and all that, but PI be your man without wage, so no 
more need be said about it.” 

Was not that being good? No wonder we called him dear 
Davie! And really, servant though he was, we felt no degra- 
dation in the arrangement. We would not have taken a 
shilling from Kate; but dear Davie was our own, and she 
was a stranger ! 


“The only 


Teannot understand what lL am going to tell you now. 
How it all came about, what it all meant, I do not know, and 
can only conjecture; bat the story is a true one, if confused 
and unintelligible. 

It was the night before Lucy and I were to leave the Hall. 
There had been a rather warm dispute with Kate about some 
old silver that had belonged to our mother, and which Lucy 
and I thought we ought to have had; a silver tea-service, 
candelabra, side-dishes, ete. ; and as the Lombe family silver 
was rich and abundant, this, which was never used, and 
which we had always looked on as belonging to us by right; 
would not have been missed. But Kate, in her character of 
trustee for her children, as she used to say, would not part 
with a single piece. Everything in the Hall had devolved on 
them, she said, with her immovable air; and she had not the 

yower, if the inclination, to give us anything whatsoever. 
There had been sharp words about this silver, and Davie had 
upheld us, and Ross had heard the dispute; and then Kate 
ordered that special chest to be placed in her own room, as 
if we were thieves ! 

In the middle of the night we were all aroused by a hide- 
ous noise. Breaking up our sleep we could not tell what it 
was; but it was a dreadful mixture of groans and screams 
coming from Kate's room. Lucy and I, who slept in adjoin- 
ing rooms, threw on our dressing-gowns and ran across the 
corridor to where Kate slept. Many of the servants were up 
and clustered on the landing ; the younger women shrieking 
vaguely, and the ayah making a shrill unearthly noise like 
nothing | had ever heard before ; and with all this, groans 
and half-stitled sereams from Kate’s room, and the dogs bark- 
ing furiously. 

We rushed into the room; and T can scarcely tell you 
what we saw. Everything was in a dreadful state; the silver, 
about which there had been so much dispute, was strewed 
about the floor; there had evidently been a tremendous strug- 
gle, for chairs and tables were knocked down, and the bed- 
curtains were torn; on the bed lay Kate with a handkerchief 
round her neck and mouth, nearly strangled; on the floor 
was Davie, pale and covered with blood—he had been stab- 
bed. But he was not dead, only insensible, and dying. The 
bedroom window was wide open, and Ross was nowhere to 
be seen. All the other servants were there; our own, and 
Said, and the ayah; but the new man was not to be found. 
Davie could tell us nothing, neither what he was doing there 
in Kate's room, nor what was the meaning of. the struggle 
nor yet who had stabbed him. Kate would not speak ; all 
she would say was, “It was not Moffat who came to rob 
me.” 

But the next day, when the local inspector came to the 
house to inquire into matters, and when, immediately after 
him, a detective arrived from Loudon with a warrant for the 
apprehension of Jobn Hard, alias Ross, for robbery and all 
sorts of crimes, it seemed to make itself clear to these men at 
all events. It was evidently a robbery, they said, planned 
before his flight. He had probably received a hint that he 
had been tracked—and the servants said they noticed how 
long he was talking to a beggar woman in the garden, late in 
the evening—and thought he “ would make a good thing of 
it, and bolt.” 

As for the old man-—and here they looked as if they could see 
further into dear Davie’s character than we could, who had 
known him all our lives—if indeed he was quite incapable of 
having a hand in the robbery, he bad probably heard some- 
thing which had roused his suspicions, and had gone to see 
what it meant. 

To which Kate said, for her quite earnestly, “I should 
think that must have been the case. I do not for a moment 
believe that Moffat had any hand in the intended robbery.” 

“Tf you had said that he had, Kate, you would have de- 
served to have been strangled outright, instead of being saved 
by him at the sacrifice of his own life!” said I, bursting into 
a‘passion of tears like nothing I have ever known before or 
since. 


From this time Kate entirely changed. The dreadful scene 
she had gone through, and the danger she had run, seemed to 
have shaken her nerves so that she could not steady herself. 
She was continually In hysterics, and would not be left alone 
fora moment. She clung to us as if we had been her real sis- 





out ; if you wish to go I will do nothing to keep you against 
your will. You must act just as you think best.” 

“ We will leave,” said Lucy again. “ Mary, don’t you say 
so too?” 

“Leave, yes! without a moment's hesitation,’ I answered. 
“Tf we do not go of our free-will we shall be forced to go 
before long. This is meant for us.” 

“You are wrong there,” said Kate, “I would not have 
forced you. If you like to leave because I wish to change 
the servants "—she lifted her shoulders and spread out her 








| Charlie’s wife though she was. 
j over our faithful servant's grave, and we remained at the old 
| Hall as the Lombes should. 


ters, and became as nice and good as she had been unfriendly 
before. But we had lost our Davie, our friend, our protector, 
in her service! We had bought her at a heavy cost, dear 
So the quarrel was made up 


And the boys are growing up 
| dear loves and great beauties, and do not now eall us pigs, or 
‘ugly old women. Dear Davie! dear old man! It was pe 
him, after all, that we got baek our home. Heaven rest his 
|soul!—AU the Year Round. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


We hear that Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., is engaged on 2 sub- 
ject from the life of Anne Boleyn. 

The Temps announces the death, at the age of séventy- 
three, of M. Theodore Aligny, a well-known French painter. 
He had been for many years Director of the School of Fine 
Arts at Lyons. 


Le Soir ~— it may be safely asserted that the new five- 
franc pieces, bearing the efligy of the Republic, have no great 
artistic merit. They have been struck from the dies of Du- 
pre of the year 1848, and are only provisionally issued. All 
of which depends : 

“ Indigo, oder die Vierzig Rauber,” the new comic operetta, 
by Herr Jobann Strauss, was brought out in Vienna on the 
10th of February. The house ,was crowded, and the piece 
was received with enthusiasm. The music contains several 
charming and melodious songs. 

Miss Wilberforce, a niece of the Bishop of Winchester, has 
composed a charming waltz, entitled “ Bergeuse pour Piano.” 
It is published by Cocks and Co. 

M. Strakosch has engaged Miss Kate Glover, a mechanic’s 
daughter, who has a wonderful contralto voice. The young 
singer was discovered, by the American eytreprencur, in the 

West. 

“The Nemesis of Crime,” a drama by Mr. Lucas, produced 
at the Grecian Theatre, is the latest novelty at the east-end 
houses, London. Its subject is familiar: the seduction and 
attempted murder by a nobleman—who, to suit popular tastes, 
is in this instance a German—of a young girl, the daughter of 
an artist. Burning houses, fights among the chimney-pots, 
and other like matters, constitute the principal attractions. 


Madame Patti has been playing Ophelia in the “ Fantlet” 
of Mr. Ambrose Thomas, and Juliet in M. Gounod’s opera. 
Madame Patti was to sing at Moscow in three concerts, at the 
close of the St. Petersburg Italian opera season. 


Professor Fawcett’s book on “ Pauperism” will be published 
very shortly. 

The Russians lave published a newspaper in the Kirghiz 
language in Central Asia. 

The death at Como of Signor Philip Taglioni, at the age of 
93 years, is announced. He was the father of Paul Taglioni, 
the ballet-master of Berlin. ‘ 

Mention is made of a young Portuguese composer, Angelo 
Miguel, as a writer for the lyric stage, who is likely to be 
heard of beyond Lisbon. 

The orchestral works of Fraulein Aline Hundt are exciting 
attention in Berlin. The lady writes symphonies. 

“ Centifolie,” a three-act piece by Herr Anton Langer, with 
music by Herr Franz von Suppe, has been produced at the 
Karl Theater in Vienna. 

The Netherlands language is printed in Javanese charac- 
ters, for use in Java; and in this type a treatise on fish breed- 
ing has been published. 

Major Carr, who was lost in the wreck of the General Out- 
ram, was a distinguished linguist and member of the Indian 
service. His chief work was his “ Telugu Proverbs.” 


The “ Johannes Passion” of Bach has been executed by the 
St. Cecilia Union at Hamburg; the solo singers were Frau 
Walter Strauss, Frau Joachim, Herren Otto and Schulze. 


A fine collection of jewellery, known as the Castellani col- 
lection, has been recently purchased in Italy for the South 
Kensington Museum, and is now expected to be brought to 
the museum in a few days. 
Mrs. Van Zandt, who has been singing in Europe for seve- 
ral years past, under the stage name of Vanzini, will return 
to this country, with Madame Parepa, about the first of 
Octo ber. 
At the seventh Gurzenich Concert in Cologne, a Symphoni® 
fantasia by Dr. Keller, the conductor (the “ Erlkonigs Toch- 
ter”), was executed. Herr Wilhelmj performed Paganini’s 
violin concerto ; Frau Wuerst was the vocalist. 
The Haytian Government is endeavoring to restore the 
Lycée National, which suffered during the late political com- 
motions, and it has imported a large body of seminarists from 
Europe to improve the priesthood. 

Mr. Thomas Papworth died lately, at Smyrna, from the con 
sequences of an accident on the railway on which he wat 
employed. He was the author of one or two volumes of fu- 
gitive poems, and a novel of local interest under the pseudo- 
nym of P. Worth. 

Prof. Madvig has just published the first volume of his 
“ Adversaria Critica.” It contains a treatise on Conjectural 
Criticism, and a large number of emendations of Greek auth- 
ors. A second volume will appear next year, containing 
emendations of Latin authors. 

M. Gounod has chosen the Latin words of the Psalm, “ By 
the waters of Babylon,” as the subject for his composition at 
the opening of the Royal Albert Hall. It is a sad but appro- 
priate and pathetic idea which has led him to do so. 

































A general meeting of Oxford graduates interested in the 
ronunciation of Latin was held in Balliol on the 2nd ult. 
The course recommended was in most respects identical with 
that suggested in the report of the Oxford Philological So- 
ciety ; but the hard pronunciation of the ¢ and gy was adopted 
by a small majority. 
A petition, numerously and influentially signed, has been 
resented to Mr. Gladstone on behalf of the family of the late 
obert Leighton, of Liverpool. In a ietter from Cambridge, 
Mass., Mr. Longfellow observes: “Of the power and beauty 
of Robert Leighton’s poems you know my opinion ; and I sin- 
cerely hope the effort to secure a pension for his widow and 
children may prove successful.” 
“ Catholicity Freedom” is the general title of a series of pa- 
pers on theological and ecclesiastical topics, edited Pro- 
fessor H. R. Reynolds, D.D., editor of “ Ecclesia,” to be issued 
monthly by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The same firm 
will shortly publish a new volume of sermons on “ The Ten 
Commandments,” by Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham; alse 
“Martyrs and Apologists,” being a second volume of Dr. 
Pressense’s “ Early Years of Christianity.” 


M. Michelet’s fervid disquisition, “ France before Europe,” 
is about to appear in an English version, by Isa Blagden. 


The summary of new operas produced in Italy during 1870 
contains thirty-two. Twenty-four are described buono, five 
mediocre, and three cattivo. This list, says the Milan Gazette, 
shows how few works of great merit have been composed in 








1870, and a falling off of some twenty of national composers, 
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_AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. —SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 

BIRTH.” Monies, ** ROMANCE AND REALITY.” "Tuesday “THE 
HEIR. AT-LA Fednesday, “BIRTH.” Thursday, Foote's Great 
Comedy, * ve LIAR 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SA- 
turday matinee. On Monday, April 10, “RICHARD THE THIRD.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING DUR- 
ring the week, a new ——, by Augustin Daly, entitled ‘* HORIZON,” 
. — Agnes Ethel will appear. Matinee on Wednesday and 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—ON MONDAY, APRIL 10, MR. 
Booth as * RICHELIEU.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday matinee. Chas. Matthews in “‘ MARRIED FOR MONEY,” 
and * PATTER VS. CLATTER,” with Messrs. David dg, George Parkes, 
DeVere, Barnett, Beekman and Pierce, and Mrs. Gilbert, Linda 
Dietz, Kate Claxton, and Miss Ames. 























LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—THIS EVENING, LAST 


Appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Horace Lingard. In preparation the 
great American Comedy, “ PLUCK. ‘vs 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—EVERY EVENING, “ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT.” 


NEW YORK CIRCUS—THE UNRIVALLED CORPS 
of leapers, bareback riding. The laughable equestrian comicality, Billy 
Button, introducing the comic performing horses and highly trained 
onies. Mile. Jeanette Elisler, The Graceful Light Rope Artiste. Eques- 

an trinmph of George Donald, the Great Bare Back Somersault Rider. 
Acrobatic and gymnastic feats. 














rir demesne NOTICES. 


Diamonds Bought —_ Sold. 
iamonds Sold on Commission. 





Diamond Reset, New ory 
Silverware Bought and Sold. 
GEO. C. ALLEN, 513 Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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THE LONDON CONFERENCE AND ITS WORK. 


The agreement concluded by the European Powers at the 
London Conference has already been made known to our 
readers. The results are, of course, viewed favorably or 
otherwise by the English press, just as particular journals are 
in affiliation with the Governmentor the Opposition. Despite 
the unfavorable criticism, however, to which the organs of 
the latter have subjected Earl Granville’s action in the mat- 
ter of the Russian note, it is very evident, now that the Con- 
fererce is ended, that he has displayed no inconsiderable tact 
and ability in avoiding threatened complications without any 
sacrifice of the national honor. The point at issue was less 
one of fact than sentiment. Most people recognize the gall- 
ing restrictions placed upon Russia by the Black Sea neutra- 
lization clauses of 1856. That she should seek to be relieved 
from them was but natural, and had she displayed somewhat 
greater courtesy than Prince Gortschakofl’s communication 
exhibited, her representations would have been at once met 
in a conciliatory spirit. But her Minister wrote in a tone 
that implied complete indifference to the opinion of the other 
co-signatories to the treaty, and chose, moreover, a time which 
threw upon England the onus of any serious opposition. It 
is no wonder that the majority of Englishmen were indig- 
nant at an evident slight. So widespread was this indigna- 
tion, and so thoroughly was the desire to punish Russian 
arrogance expressed on all sides, that a statesman, intent only 
upon taking the popular side, would have been supported in 
the most extreme measures he might choose to adopt. A 
true appreciation of duty under the circumstances, how- 
ever, clearly indicated the course adopted on every ground of 
honor and humanity. 

The position in which Russia’s announcement of her inten- 
tion to disregard the restrictions imposed upon her placed the 
British Government, was more than embarrassing. It was 
the first overt act by any European Power, within a long 
series of years, which openly proclaimed the legitimate result 
of contemporary British policy in its determination to with- 
draw from the position it had so long occupied as arbiter of 
continental affairs. Bismarck had, indeed, treated British 
representations with a coldness {that verged upon discourtesy 
and other European statesmen had shown consciousness that 
British influence would no longer necessarily be exerted to 
maintain the “balance of power.” But certain obligations 
into which England had entered might, if viewed in the spirit 
of past years, be held to compel her action should solemn en- 
gagements by others be violated. The Russian note was a 
test of the more recent policy. This policy is, avowedly, to 
undertake no wars unless compelled by unavoidable necessity. 
To induce the adoption of such a course the best efforts of 
the pulpit and the press have long been directed. Itlay with 
the British Government to decide whether Russia's withdraw- 

al from her part of the agreement furnished a casus belli of 
sufficient gravity to make war unavoidable as a matter of na- 
tional honor. Had the action which Russia intended to take 
been of anature to menace the peace of Europe, war upon 
this ground could scarcely have been avoided. But the offense 
lay in the manner—modified by subsequent assurances—in 
which this intention was made known. Had England taken 
up the gauntlet she would have been actually fighting to resist 
%;measure the justice of which she admitted. That Earl 
Granville preferred, by wise diplomacy, to avert the horrors of 
such a contest, while adroitly fixing on Russia the stigma of 





needless discourtesy, is a matter for which the European 
world may reasonably be grateful. That the arrangements 
accepted by the Conference are quite acceptable to Turkey is 
perhaps the strongest demonstration of the wisdom evinced 
in resorting to negotiation. Henceforth both she and Russia 
will be unrestricted as to the number of war vessels they 
chose to maintain in the Black Sea. More than that, the 
Porte gains the advantage ceded in 1856 of admitting as many 
vessels of friendly Powers as may be judged expedient. Tur- 
key’s most exposed and vulnerable territory—the Danubian 
provinces—will possess in the newly-acquired importance of 
the South German States as portions of the German Empire a 
more practical guarantee of immunity from annexation by 
Russia. The irritation naturally existing heretofore between 
the two powers, so long as the stranger was subjected to 
restrictions in favor of its weaker neighbor, will be re- 
moved. It remains for Turkey to prove whether she con- 
tains within herself the elements of recuperation, or is, 
indeed, the “sick man” of Nicholas L. 

There remains, of course, the possibility that Russia may 
upon some future occasion repudiate in an equally brusque 
manner those other conditions of the Treaty unaffected by 
the Conference which she “renews and confirms” under 
the date of March 14. But frankly admitting this, the 
conduct cf the co-signatory Powers can only be judged 
by circumstances. If, as in this case, the stipulations repu- 
diated are such as place her at a manifest and unnecessary 
disadvantage—if her moral claim to their revision or abroga- 
tion is decidedly strong—and if, as in the present case, their 
abandonment is favorable, rather than disadvantageous, to 
Turkey, in whose behalf theygwere primarily agreed upon—an 
appeal to arms in their support would be foolish and un- 
meaning. If, on the other hand, Russia committed any act 
which gave just cause for belief that she was aiming at the 
independence of a sister Power, resistance to her demands 
would be, however unpleasant, a duty from which none but 
cowards could shrink. We are glad that in the present in- 
stance Earl Granville has had the moral courage to preserve 
a peace which, if once ruptured, would require for its restora- 
tion an effusion of blood scarcely, if at all, inferior to that just 
witnessed in the terrible struggle between France and Prus- 
sia. Civilization at large may reasonably rejoice that such a 
catastrophe has for the present been averted. 





PRESIDENT GRANT AND SAN DOMINGO. 

Contrary to almost general expectation, no attempt to force 
an immediate decision upon the San Domingo question seems 
probable. The bitter feelings aroused by the project may, 
therefore, be allowed to subside. That the whole subject 
will be considered, ultimately, without reference to party po- 
litics, is more than improbable. Meanwhile the President 
has clearly defined his own position in the matter, and it is 
quite worth while to record some portions of his message 
thereon. He claims that the Commissioners’ report sustains 
all that he had affirmed of the prceductiveness and healthful- 
ness of the Republic of San Domingo. Possibly disinterested 
persons may ask how the Commissioners contrived to ascer- 
tain facts so important within the brief period of their 
visit, but the report is made, and it must be accepted by Gen. 
Grant’s friends nevertheless. He goes on to state that when 
he accepted the arduous and responsible position which he 
now holds, he did not dream of instituting any steps for the 
acquisition of insular possessions. He believed, however, 
that American institutions were broad enough to extend over 
the entire continent as rapidly as other peoples might desire 
to bring themselves under the protection of the United 
States. He believed further that no independent Govern- 
ment within the limits of North America should.be permit- 
ted to pass from a condition of independence to one of owner- 
ship or protection under a European power. 

Further on, the President asserts or implies, that this belief 
is in conformity with the Monroe doctrine. It is just as well 
to note the false assumption here asserted. The Monroe doc- 
trine is not applicable to the case as thus stated by the Pre- 
sident. The celebrated message, the exact terms of which are 
so constantly misrepresented, lays down the principle that if 
any people on this continent are able to form a government 
of their own, and become independent, the United States 
should not allow any foreign power to interfere with 


»| the accomplished fact. In effect, this means that such peo- 


ple shall be at liberty to choose for themselves what political 
status they shall assume. And Gen. Grant very much 
stretches the point when he would deny the Dominicans the 
right to seek protection from any power save the United 
States. However, we suppose that no European Government 
would quarrel with the view taken by the President now, any 
more than when Maximilian’s success called forth the objec- 
tions of Congress and Mr. Seward, in regard to Mex- 
ico. The history of the Dominican negotiation is, however, 
the most interesting part of the subject at present. Soon 
after his inauguration, then, President Grant was waited 
upon by an agent of Baez, with a proposition to annex the 
Republic to the United States. The people desired annexa- 
tion; were incapable of self-development; loved the institu- 
tions of the United States,and would seek protection else- 
where, if it were not given by the latter. Subsequently 
another gentleman was received, and made the same repre- 
sentations. Gen. Grant conceived it his duty to make in- 
quiries, and did so by means of a commissioner, and the 
report thus obtained corroborated all that had before been 
stated. Upon this, “a sense of duty” required the President 
a to negotiate a treaty for the acquisition” of San Domingo. 











When this became known, “the attention of the country 
was occupied with allegations calculated to prejudice the 
merits of the case, and with aspersions upon those whose 
duty had connected them with it. Amidst the public excite- 
ment thus created, the treaty failed to receive the requisite 
two-thirds votes of the Senate, and was rejected ; but whether 
the action of that body was based wholly upon the merits of 
the treaty, or might not have been in some degree influenced 
by such unfounded allegations, could not be known by the 
people, because the debates of the Senate in secret session 
are not published.” 

Under these circumstances the President deemed it due to 
his office, and the character of his agents, that the truth 
should be made known, and hence the new Commission. 
The report, he says, “ fully vindicates the purity of the mo- 
tives and actions of those who represented the United States 
in the negotiation,” and he hands over the whole matter to 
the judgment of the American people and of Congress. His 
opinion is unchanged, and is, indeed, confirmed, by the _re- 
port, but he has no policy to enforce against the popular con- 
victions. He suggests that no action be taken by the present 
Congress beyond the dissemination of the report. Before the 
next session of Congress the people will have considered the 
subject, and formed an intelligent opinion concerning it, to 
which opinion, deliberately made up, it will be the duty of 
every department of the Government to give heed, and no 


one will more cheerfully conform to it than himself. It is, © 


says he, “not only the theory of our Constitution that the 
will of the people constitutionally expressed is the supreme 
law, but I have ever believed that‘ All men are wiser than 
one man,’ and if the people, upon a full presentation of the 
facts, shall decide that the annexation of the Republic is not 
desirable, every department of the Government ought to ac- 
quiesce in that decision.” 

Here, then, is probably the end, for the present, of an agi- 
tation which has provoked no little rancor on both sides. 
One thing, however, seems evident—the President considers 
it unsafe to prolong a difference by which the Republican 
party was much endangered, and the effect of which upon 
the next Presidential election might be disastrous to his 
hopes of a second term of office. 





IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY. 

Events in Paris during the last few days convey a lesson 
which may well be heeded by the revolutionary classes with 
which every country is more or less afflicted. The Universal 
Republic was to be founded upon the ruins of the Empire, 
and what its purposes avowedly are we know. Briefly stated, 
its programme is the abolition of everything. Property is 
to be absorbed by the masses, and to be richer than one’s 
neighbor will constitute a crime. Religion is to be obliterated 
altogether, and everyman will worship but one being—himself. 
Law is to be obeyed no more, for individual will is to deter- 
mine all social obligations, and each man is to be the sole 
authority which himself is bound to accept. If the Universal 
Republic means less than this, it means nothing. It is the 
protest of idle visionaries against order, reverence and law. 
Already we have seen the forced loans of Parisian banks, 
the suggestions of a new reign of terror, and the proposal to 
expel religion from even the refuges of the wounded and 
dying. 

Of course, in the midst of all this, the efforts of the Ver- 
sailles Government are entitled to sympathy and respect. M. 
Thiers is no less sincere in combatting the political incendia- 
ries of Paris than he was in warning Napoleon against the 
policy which precipitated the campaign of Sadowa, and alien- 
ated Prussia. But even his influence has been unable to 
avert the horrors of which the world has read from day to 
day. If the Republic be established, it will be so only after 
a long struggle, and even then the active revolutionary ele- 
ment will not have been extinguished. This, then, is the 
spectacle which the workingmen of Europe are called upon 
to witness. Tle very men whose frantic outcries for liberty 
have echoed throughout all centres of labor have brought 
their country under the worst of tyrannies—the tyranny of a 
senseless mob. A Republic is offered them, but they will not 
accept a Republic whose security is to rest on public order. 
They want a carnival of destruction in the name of the rights 
of man. What evils worse than these could any Government 
inflict? Workingmen have listened to the teachings of these 
apostles of liberty, as they call themselves, and what do they 
think of the illustrations now presented? What can be said 
of the leaders of the Universal Republic but that they are 
traitors to all humanity ? 





RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION AND MR. Hatcn’s Crrcv- 
LAR, No. 5.—We are requested to call attention to this docu- 
ment, which appears in another column of the present issue. 
The controversy of which it forms a part is, of course, of 
great importance to the commercial public, and one, more- 
over, which the growing magnitude of our domestic produc- 
tions and foreign trade renders unavoidable. With the per- 
sonal questions involved, as affecting this or that individual 
or body of men controlling different lines, we need not con- 
cern ourselves. But, that cheap transportation is one of the 
most pressing necessities of the country, there can be no 
manner of doubt. The subject is too grave for acrimonious 
discussion—there is a right or a wrong which all should seek 
to discover, and to uphold or condemn as the case may be 
Whether Mr. Hatch establishes his case or not must be left 
to the readers of his appeal to determine. 
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THE St. GrorGeE’s Society oF New York.—The 85th 
Anniversary Dinner of this Society will take place on 
Monday, the 24th inst., at Delmonico’s, 5th Avenue and 14th 
street. It is to be hoped, and indeed expected, that a large 
attendance will signalize the occasion. The hearty co-opera- 
tion of all who are interested in the welfare of the society 
is justly claimed by its officers. 

————- > — — 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Parisian antipathy to everything German is a sentiment as 
natural at this moment as we would;fain hope it may prove 
evanescent. Even patriotic aversion has its bounds, and a 
logical people like the French, when they have recovered 
their native cheerfulness of disposition, will be cer- 
tain to laugh at their present excesses. There is a maxim 


in 1848 vanished before the election of the 10th of Decem- 
ber; and in 1851 the people, by more than seven millions of 
| votes, put me in the right as against the Legislative Assembly. 
| Political passion should not prevail against the right, and the 
French public right for the foundation of all legitimate gov- 
ernment is the plebiscite. Beyond that, there is only usur- 
pation on the one hand and oppression on the other. I am 
ready to bow before the free expression of the national will, 
but to that alone. In presence of melancholy events which 
impose abnegation and disinterestedness upon all, I should 
have kept silence, but the declaration of the Assembly forces 
me to protest in the name of outraged truth and of national 
rights ignored. 





It seems that the privileges in the acquisition of land here- 
tofore offered to naval and military officers settling in Ceylon 
and Newfoundland will, for the future, be discontinued. The 


bred of material philosophy that money is of no country, only colonies which continue to offer such privileges are 


and though the French must now want the despised dross British Columbia, Natal, and Western Australia. In all, the | one-half of the number of miles of rail. On the basis of the 
formal grant for the land an officer may select will be retained | comparative population of the two countries the proportion is 


quite as much as they require repose, they are seriously im- 


perilling their chances of obtaining it by their patriotic pro- for two years, and before it is issued he will be required to 


hibitions. No Germans are to be dealt with on any pretence show, in British Columbia, that he or his family has resided Renian eninge have Ge atventngs of 0 hasnai se ly syste- 
continuously on the land for the two years, and has built a| matic arrangement, the Government having obtained the 
house and made improvements; in Natal that he has resided | control of the whole system. The existing Russian railways 
on the land not less than six months of the two years, has | may indeed, with a few exceptions, be said either to be radia- 
built a house and farm buildings to the satisfaction of the | ting from Moscow in all directions, or connecting Petersburg 
Surveyor-General, and has cultivated or stocked the land in} with Western Europe. A tolerably clear idea of this system can, 
such a way as to showa dena fide intention to settle; in| even without the help of a map, be obtained from the follow- 
Western Australia that he has resided for at least half of the|ing survey: I. From Moscow to the north-west, to Peters- 
two years, and has made substantial and useful improvements | burg. IJ. From Moscow to the north-east, to Jaroslaw and 


whatever. Every day supplies fresh examples of the zeal 
with which the wall of partition is being run up between 
two great neighboring nations. Even a neutral State is not 
to be allowed to act as an intermediary without the imposi- 
When serious bodies like 
Chambers of Commerce pass resolutions that “ no Germans 
need apply,” it is not to be wondered at that impulsive and 
irresponsible individuals go to every conceivable length in 
The disease will expend its fury in 
time, but meanwhile the Teuton must look upon France as a 


tion of some pecuniary fine. 


the same direction. 


land closed against him and his enterprises. 


A St. Petersburg telegram says that the existence of a 


secret treaty between Prussia and Russia is categorically de 


nied in the high official circles of that capital. A Berlin 
telegram also states that the Russian diplomatists everywhere 
deny the existence of any such treaty. The Press of Vienna| disruption of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy,” which 
He thinks 
one of the most effectual means of securing this object would 
be to bring over the Poles to the side of Russia by restoring 
¢| to the Kingdom of Poland the self-government it possessed 


denies the authenticity of the treaty published in the Morn 


ing Post, but does not question the existence of an under- 
standing between Berlin and St. Petersburg at the beginning 


of the war. There is, however, a very general feeling o 


to the extent of at least 10s. an acre. 


A significant pamphlet has just been published at Warsaw 


.| under the leadership of Russia, and urges the Czar to adop' 


_| Russia must use all her efforts to accomplish.” 


suspicion on the subject in Austria. “We know,” says the| before 1831 in all the departments of State except those o 


Vienna correspondent of the Standard, “that the Russian 


that when they are completed and matters are ripe the in- 
vasion of the Danubian Principalities is the next thing we 


have to expect. We know also that until such time smooth] Patty in opposing the Germans and Poles, she will hersel 


assurances and fair speeches will not be wanting.” The Na-| become a second Poland. 
tional Gazette of Lemberg states that the Russians are at work 


with “ feverish activity” at the fortifications of the fortresse 


of Bruc, of Modlin, and of Demblin in the kingdom of Po- 
land. Russia, we are told, “is arming in proportions hitherto 
unknown. The preparations for war are openly made, with- | Count Bismarck. 
out any mystery. The governors of provinces have been in- 
structed to prepare an exact estimate of the requisitions each 


progress ; the number of conscripts is to be double that which 


formed preceding armies.” 


'S 


with the permission of the official censor. The author 
warmly advocates the establishment of a Slavonic federation, 


the idea of such a federation as the main object of his policy. 
The Slavonic question, he says, can only be solved by “the 


war and foreign affairs, and to conciliate the Germans by 
armaments are being continued on an enormous scale, and|™aking similar concessions to the Baltic provinces. These 
measures are, he concludes, essential to the safety of Russia, 
for if she continues to pursue the policy of the old Russian 


It is, perhaps, only an aecidental 
coincidence that simultaneously with the appearance of the 
above pamphlet “ by authority” at Warsaw, similar threat- 
ening language towards Austria was published in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, a well-known supporter of the policy of 
This paper declares that “the German 
Empire, having made the Germans powerful and united, 
must draw to itself those Germans which as yet do not be- 
proprietor could bear in case of war. Recruiting is now in| long to it. United Germany would be a mere phrase if the 
German Government permitted the oppression of its coun- 
























































































willing to leave, being “disgusted with the piece.” He 
added, “it could not be expected at theatres that applause 
must always be given.” It seems a pity that persons who are 
dissatisfied with the performances at places of public amuse- 
ment should not express their disapprobation by simply 
leaving the building; but at the same time there can be no 
doubt that the applause to be heard at theatres is often very 
much out of proportion to the merits of the performances. 
If applause were only bestowed asa reward for undoubted 
merit, it would be far more valuable in the ears of the ap- 
plauded than it is at present. Some improvement might 
also be effected in the mode of applauding. 
The offensive military power of Russia must for some years 
be lessoned by the comparative late development of her rail 
road system. In December, 1870, nearly 7,000 miles had 
been opened for traffic within the empire. Compared with 
Great Britain and Ireland, Russia has at present not quite 


as 1 to 9, and measured by the square mile as 1 to 35. The 


Vologda, on the way to the Arctic Ocean. ILI. From Mos- 
cow to the east, to Nijni to Novgorod; to be continued east- 
wards to Kasan, and thence to Tobolsk in Siberia. IV. From 
Moscow to the south-east, to Ryasan, with continuations part- 
ly terminated, partly begun, in parts merely traced, to several 
important towns on the Volga, to Orenburg, and thence to 
Siberia, to the Caspian Sea, to the Sea of Azof, to the Cau- 
casus. V. From Moscow to the south, through the most fer- 
tile provinces of Russia, with a south-eastern branch to the 
Sea of Azof, and a south-western branch to Kief and Odessa. 
VI. From Moscow to the west-south-west, to Smolensk and 
Warsaw, with a more northerly branch to Riga. VII. From 
Petersburg to the north-west, along the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Finland, to Helsingfors, and to the west along the 
southern shore of the same gulf, to Port Baltic. VIII. From 
Petersburg to the south-west, to Granitza (on the way to 
Vienna), with a number of westerly branches, leading, some 
to the Baltic provinces, some to Prussia. This summary con- 
tains nearly all the opened lines with the exception of a few 
smaller ones that forma sort of bridle roads between the 
main thoroughfares. In future, however, the network of 
Russian railways will be much more complicated. About the 
same number of miles as are now in existence will be con- 
structed by the Government; and five or six years hence 
Russia will not be very much behind Great Britain and Ire- 
land in the number of miles of rail 
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trymen” (alluding to the efforts of the Ministry at Vienna to 





A great deal has been said lately upon the subject of Na- do justice to the claims of the non-German nationalities),| Beauty is Power. Reprinted from the London Edition. 
tional debts. Mr. Boutwell ‘is bent upon reducing that of “and the destruction of German culture among the petty New York: G. W. Carleton and Co. This series of essays, 
the United States, and a mistaken notion obtains that Great | ™°°* wane ats Enns ayes » Let the Aus-/ which originally es ety gg — remy: . 
Britain is not similarly disposed. And yet the Chancellor of trian Ministers take care, for they are playing a dangerous devoted to a consideration of the ethics of courtship and 
the Exchequer has showed very clearly that the process has gume, and a day have to render an account of thelr arg —— breed — ee ry aa aaneniar 
been going on as rapidly as is compatible with the constant doings to United Germany.” “am this meray topic, from a paper “on proposing,” 
demands made for the remission of taxes. At the peace of| England is possessed of 10,000 magistrates, who administer a, and Sapee Tanee, down to the period at 
1815 the Debt, including terminable annuities, reached to| Justice in 980 distinct petty sessional divisions. Even were which “ marrying again” is & question to be discussed. On 
nearly £900,000,000. Since that period, there have been added | this system a miracle of simplicity and order, it would still this last point the writer inclines to the negative opinion 
on account of the Slave Emancipation Act, the Irish Famine | be possible for these peculiarly constituted tribunals to go Pangea denny -dinsed roca — ee po ‘ 
Loan, and the Crimean and Abyssinian Wars, a further | ®Stray, but, in point of fact, the laws which they are called the conscience of that portion of mania’ which is dis- 
amount of £80,000,000, which brought up the total to £980,-| Upon to administer are a confused jumble of contradictory Parl Saas pect waggee ay grease wages The emays 
000,000. But what appears on the opposite page? “I have,” | enactments. To reform and consolidate these into one har- | ®f€ shrewd and sprightly, and it 6 just as well that they 
says Mr. Lowe, “an accurate account of the state of the} monious whole is a task worthy of the most illustrious of law | T°4PPear in an eneenagET ane permanent fone. 
Debt at the present time. The Funded Debt is £738,000,000, | feformers, and Lord Cairns is utilising his talents by seriously The Empty Heart. “ For Better, for Worse.” By Marion 
and the Unfunded £4,000,000. The Terminable Annuities, | taking up this ponderous task. He has introduced a bill into] Harland. New York: G. W. Carleton and Co. The works 
estimated at eleven years’ purchase, amount to £50,000,000— the House of Lords with this object, which differs from the} of this popular novelist are already numerous, and are uni- 
making altogether about £793,000,000. It follows, therefore,| one brought forward in 1865, in dealing more carefully and formly well received. They contain an intrinsic power of 
that since the close of the war (in 1815), and adding the £80,-| completely with the numerous matters of which it treats. It}character drawing, and descriptive facility possessed by 
000,000 above mentioned, the Debt has been reduced by not| consists of no less than 135 clauses, but it is said to possess] comparatively few writers. The above is her last book, 
far short of £200,000,000.” the very desirable qualification of not being complicated. | and is excellent reading. 


We have already spoken of the chances in favor of| The measure in no way extends the jurisdiction of the ma-|  Qrer the Ocean, or Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. By 
Napoleon's restoration to the throne of France. The Em-| Sistrates. _It is confined to simplifying, improving, and ren-| Curtis Guild, Editor of the Boston Commercial Bulletin. Bos- 
peror himself claims, indeed, that he is illegally deposed, and dering uniform the system of procedure at petty sessions, 80/ ton and New York: Lee and Shepard. This is certainly 
has informed the French people that with them alone rests far as these objects are practicable. In proof of the urgent) a collection of some of the most perfect pen pictures of sights 
the question of who is to govern them, and that until they cnt aed of ae ees of the kind, it is stated, in the and scenes in foreign lands we have read. The author 
give their verdict he will not consider his rights extinguished. 4 memorandum” by which the bill is prefaced, that the crim-| carries the reader in imagination to the very acenes that he 
In an address from Wilhelmshohe, dated March 6, he says:|i#! and civil jurisdiction of the maguivany has doubled} himself has witnessed. He writes without prejudice, which 
At a moment when all Frenchmen, moved to a profound sor-| ‘uring the last twenty years, and that “the petty Sessions 18/ is one very special merit, and he knows what to omit as not 
row by the conditions of peace, had no thought but for the annually becoming of greater importance by the adition of| worth writing about, which is another. We may find room 
evils of their country, the National Assembly pronounced | "°W functions being placed within its cognisance. for an extract in a future issue, meanwhile commend Mr. 
the forfeiture of my dynasty, and affirmed that I was respon-|_ A question of some interest to the theatrical world was Guild’s very pleasant book to the favor of our readers. 
sible for the public calamities. Against this decision I pro-| raised at a London police-court lately. A gentleman com-| Climates For Invalids. Minnesota; its Character and Cli- 
test, as both unjust and unlawful. Unjust, because when war| plained to the magistrate that he had been pushed out of the} mate; Likewise Sketches of Other Resorts Favorable for In- 
was declared the national feeling, highly excited by causes] Adelphi Theatre for expressing his dissatisfaction at part of| valids. By Ledyard Bill, Author of A Winter in Florida. 
beyond the reach of my will, had brought popular enthu-| the performance by hissing. He was further pushed along] New York: Wood and Holbrooke. This is a useful work for 
siasm at once universal and jrresistible. Illegal, because the| the street, according to his own account, after leaving the| tourists and invalids—with the kind of information required 
Assembly, nominated for the sole purpose of making peace,| theatre. The magistrate said thatif he had been assaulted he| by those who, in the pursuit of health and pleasure, are 
went beyond its powers in touching upon questions which it| was entitled to a summons, but at the same time he thought| looking forward to the coming season, without a positive 
was not competent for it to deal with; and were it even a/thatif the circumstances were explained to the manager of| plan for their peregrinations. The work is valuable for 
Constituent Assembly it would have no power to substitute] the theatre there would be no difficulty in obtaining an| its exhaustive information and suggestions, particularly in 
its own will for that of the nation. The example of the past| apology, the applicant declaring that he had publicly stated | its description of Minnesota, which is not in the ordinary 
will prove this. The hostility of the Constituent Assembly | there was no occasion to turn him out, inasmuch as he was| route of tourists. 
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Guilt and Innoeence. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Boston : 
Lee and Shepard. This is the last of the excellent transla- 
tions of the Swedish novelist, by Mdlle Selma Borg, and Miss 
Marie A. Brown. The works of Mdme. Schwartz are popu- 
lar in the highest sense among her countrymen, and are 
rapidly achieving a similar reputation among ourselves. 
The present volume is lively and well sustained in point 
of interest, and will please most lovers of fictional litera- 
ture. 

The Three Guardsmen, by Dumas, is added to Messrs. 
Petersons’ cheap reprints. Our readers need scarcely be told 
that this novel laid the foundation of the great fame which the 
author subsequently gained. 

—---- > —-—-— 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


At the close of last week the Paris Central Committee 
seemed to be anticipating an attack from Versailles. Friday 
night 10,000 troops were in the Bois de Bologne, and large 
numbers were bivouacked in the Cham Elysees, and the 
western gates of the city were closed. The Officiel Journal 
of the Commune declared that the object of the revolution 
was to guarantee the perpetuity of the Republic, and that 
Paris, renouncing independence, would still be the head of 
France. There was a movement on foot to disarm those Na- 
tional Guards who did not recognize the authority of the 
Committee. The abolition of inheritance of property was 
advocated by Communist journals. A new election had been 
ordered to fill the vacancies in the Communal Council. The 
Versailles Government was still collecting forces, and had an 
army of eight divisions of infantry and three of cavalry. 
The outposts of this army were pushed within a hundred 
yards of the ramparts of Paris, and a considerable force was 
concentrated on the heights of Chantillon. Circulation in 
and about Paris was said to be perfectly free to persons not 
bearing arms.——-—The bill for the union of Alsace and Lor- 
raine with the German Empire was received in the Reich- 
stag, on Saturday, and referred to a special committee. 
A motion made that the Polish territories |e not included 
in the Empire was rejected. Prince Bismarck explained 
the Government policy toward France, and said it was the 
interest of Germany to facilitate the task of Republican 
France. The Emperor had decided not to interfere unless 
German interests were endangered, when effectual action 
would be taken.————A heated debate occurred in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath, on army matters, as a wide division of 
opinion exists on the Governmental proposition to raise a 
fresh contingent of recruits. On Monday a Versailles 
despatch stated that Marshal McMahon had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the French army. The Com- 
mune in Paris had issued a proclamation declaring that, being 
attacked by the Versailles Government, they had a mission to 
protect the city. A continued movement of the Communal 
forces was observable during Monday night, with the sound 
of distant cannonading the same morning. The rappel was 
beaten in all parts of the city. The Commune issued two 
decrees arraigning the members of the Versailles Government 
and ordering the seizure of their property, also separating the 
Church and State, suppressing religious bodies, and abolish- 
ing national property. The Peace Conference held its 
second session on Monday, in Brussels. —In replying to a 





























ave birth to a boy on Thursday. The Spanish Minister 
or the Colonies yesterday denied any intertion on the 
of the Government to sell any of its West India possessions 
The Convention abrogating the restrictions on the na- 
vigation of the Black Sea, has been ratified. 


a 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
AMERICA. 


DIPLOMATIC DINING. 
From the Worid. 


It is the effect if not the interest of certain articles and 
telegrams published in the newspapers to create an impres- 
sion on the public mind of this country either that the British 
and American commissioners are endeavoring to reach a con- 
clusion through the bellies (this is a horrid word, and we beg 
pardon for using it) of each other, or that they are indolent 
though gentlemanlike gluttons. If either of these were true, 
any treaty Mr. Fish and Earl de Grey mig’1t negotiate would 
for that reason meet a very unreasoning opposition in this 
country at the start. Nothing could have been more absurd 
and silly than the American criticism which certain Repub- 
lican partisans heaped on Mr. Reverdy Johnson's treaty be- 
cause he accepted and responded in words to British hospi- 
tality. But yet this criticism really obscured the great fact 
that he persuaded the Queen's ministers to consent to an 
arbitration, which Earl Russell persistently refused. Whether 
it be that newsmongers, seeking for something to sell and un- 
able to discover any facts in the progress of the negotiation, 
are driven to take such items as stewards or cooks are able to 
give of their masters’ hospitalities, or whether there are those 
who diligently emphasize the dining and wining of the com- 
missioners to excite prejudice against the result of negotia- 
tions, we do not know. Earl de Grey, a British peer of 
wealth and renown, inherited or acquired by himself, coming 
hither with a purpose to equip in Washington an establish- 
ment of his own, for himself and his embassy, appears, like 
a sensible person, to have brought his cook and other ser- 
vants. A very natural proceeding, one would say, and 
especially if the aforesaid cook and other servants could con- 
tribute to his health and happiness. Arriving in Washing- 
ton, it would, however, be passing strange if no one in that 
city invited him and his associates to the hospitality of house 
and home, and stranger still if the Britons did not accept. 
Quite as out of the way would it have been if Earl de Grey, 
having an establishment, did not return in kind the amiable 
social attention. What is there in all this for well-bred peo- 
ple to comment upon? Men must and will dine, and possi- 
bly at 7 or 8 o'clock in the evening, even though they be 
British commissioners in so sprawling a city as Washington 
And men who toil hard from an early breakfast till that hour 
certainly ought to be entitled to a festive feast without preju- 
dicial comment. “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy ;” and perhaps even a British or American commissioner 
would not be an exception. From all we can hear the com- 
missioners are neither “dull boys” nor “mere toys,” but are 
working away like good fellows; and the Britons especially, 
out of their desire to get back some of them in time for par- 
ticipation in parliamentary work after Easter. We suspect 
that all this talk in this city and country about feasts and 
feasting comes from the fact that a snobby telegraph signal- 














congratulatory address of the German Reichstag, the Em- 
peror praised the heroism of the army, and pointed to the 
visible guidance of God in the events of the war. He con- 
sidered the German nationality in Alsace and Lorraine as 
defaced, not destroyed, and concluded his speech by saying 
that, as an old man, he merely laid the foundation of the 
Empire, which his successor must complete. On Tues- 
day there were conflicting rumors concerning the fighting 
near Paris. From all these it may be gathered that a con- 
siderable force of the National Guard marched from Paris on 
the morning of that day toward Versailles, under the com- 
mand of Gens. Henry, Flourens and others. They passed 
Fort Valarien, which was occupied by the Government 
forces, in the expectation that the garrison would not molest 
them, and perhaps would fraternize with them, and they 
furthermore appeared to have looked for some defection 
among the Government troops. A vigorous fire was opened 
upon them, however, from Valerien, and when they met the 
forces from Versailles a fierce contest ensued, in which the 
Nationals appear to have been uttefly routed, although the 
report was circulated in Paris that they had gained a victory. 
Flourens is reported killed. Tuesday morning a redoubt at 
Chatillon was captured by the Government troops, with 
2,000 prisoners, including Gen. Henry. President Thiers 
issued a proclamation in which he declared that the leaders 
of the insurrection would be severely dealt with, but those 
who have been blindly misled will be treated with clemency. 

The steamer Worcester, with supplies for the French 
from America, has arrived at Plymouth. The Spanish 
Cortes was opened by King Amadeus, with a speech which 
was well received. Notice has been given in the British 
House of Commons of a proposition to reduce Transatlantic 
postage to one penny.————There was on Thursday little 
new concerning the fight near Paris. The official report of 
M. Picard, in summing up the result, says Chatillon was cap- 
tured with 2,000 men. Flourens and Duval were dead, and 
Henry a prisoner. Twenty-two members of the Commune 
had resigned, and M. Assy had been imprisoned by his own 
followers. It is reported that fighting continued until even- 
ing on Tuesday, and the Nationals were completely routed, 
15,000 insurgents having been made prisoners. ere was 
said to be consternation in the city of Paris. Garibaldi re- 
fused to take the command. The reports on that day said 
that cannonading continued about Paris. The King and 
ae of Sweden were recovering The opposition in 
the Spanish Cortes numbers 140 members. inisterial 
changes were said to be imminent in Spain. A motion to 
impeach the present members of the Cabinet, it is said, would 
be made. Up to our latest advices nothing decisive had 
occurred in the contest between the French Republic and the 
Paris insurgents. The rebels held Forts d'Issy and Vanvres, 
and kept up a fire upon the position of the Government 
troops at Chatillon, and various insignificant skirmishes were 
reported. The insurgents threatened retaliation in the treat- 























izes the Britons every time they take food, and the constant 
iteration begets comment such as would be if the telegraph 
did the same for us in New York. It is a little odd, we con- 
fess, that we get such minute descriptions of ladies’ toilets at 
dinners in Washington as we had a day or two ago; for the 
inquiry naturally comes, who gives the information, and who 
babbles of the political significance of the occasion in respect 
to foreign powers? But all that is only a manifestation that 
a social or political mushroom is somewhere about. 





TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


From the Shipping List. 


There is a growing disposition on both sides of the line, in 
favor of adopting more intimate trade relations between the 
United States and Canada. Now that time has softened the 
asperities, it is seen and admitted that the material interests 
of both countries suffer by maintaining barriers and restric- 
tions to free commercial intercourse, and, as a consequence, 
public sentiment all along the northern tier of States is run- 
ning strongly in favor of a Reciprocity Treaty or a Zollverein. 
The Chicago Tribune of a recent date contains a convincing 
article in favor of the abrogation of the barriers to com- 
merce between the two countries. It says that the West re- 
quires the use of the St. Lawrence, while the Eastern fisher- 
men require, among other things, freedom to fish in Canadian 
waters. ‘These great boons, the Montreal Herald says, Canada 
is ready to concede, and also improved canals, : nT only asks 


when the Reciprocity Treaty was adopted, and should lose 
no time in getting back upon it; and they express the hope 
that the people of the United States have so far softened in 
their feelings towards Canada, on political matters, as to make 
it possible to bring the two countries together on a footing of 
reciprocity. 


ECCENTRIC WILLS. 
From the New York Times. 


Eccentric wills appear to be the fashion of the day. One 
of the odd turns which the fancy of testators has lately taken 
is to bequeath their bodies to various whimsical purposes. 
One medical gentleman thought it would be a graceful mark 
of his esveem to leave his skeleton, nicely wired and jointed, 
to his professional friend. His wife, however, had disputed 
the bequest, and it may become a question for the Courts 
how far aman may be said to have a property in his own 


corpse. 

ie ingenious Frenchman paid his mistress the rare and 
touching compliment of a mourning ring, to be manufactured 
from the iron in his blood, which his chemical researches as- 
sured him would be just sufficient for the purpose. The 
freak of that Massachusetts hatter, who desired to have his 
skin converted into a drum-head, and his other remains into 
compost, has been duly recorded in these columns. Perhaps 
if this infection spreads, we may improve on these oddities, 
and it will become the correct thing to distribute one’s bones, 
nicely mounted, let us say, and inclosed in suitable caskets, to 
one’s friends, after death, as we now leave trinkets or locks of 
hair. 
Another phase of this mania for singularity has taken the 
shape of devises of property to the most improbable uses. A 
San Francisco lawyer, with a wife and family, died and left 
two millions to the municipal corporation. Had he been a 
New Yorker, we might have explained his action on the sup- 
position that he belonged to the Ring, aud that his bequest 
was simply conscience money. M. Bonard’s transfer of all 
his estate to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals is not altogether remarkable, since he is said to have had 
no living friend but among the dumb creatures to whom he 
has thus evinced his gratitude. It may have been his exam- 
ple that influenced Mr. Marsh, a wealthy bachelor of New 
Jersey,to disappoint a number of affectionate; and expectant 
cousins by leaving nearly four hundred thousand dollars for 
the use, benefit, and behoof of his horses for the period of ten 
years. His entire farm of eighty acres is dedicated to their 
support, $1,200 a year is set aside for the hire of a competent 
and kind attendant, who shall devote himself exclusively to 
their wants, and they are to have all the luxuriesin the equine 
menu Which three hundred dollars apiece will provide for them. 
And the two executors are encouraged to carry out the pro- 
visions of this curious will by a promise of ten thousand dol- 
lars each. At the expiration of the allotted time, the farm is 
to be sold, and the outraged cousins are to receive tardy balm 
for their disappointment. What is to become then of the 
four-footed legatees, should any be still surviving, we are not 
informed. Doubtless they will be sold with the farm, and be- 
come themselves, by a striking reverse of fortune, part of the 
compensation to their now envious rivals, the cousins afore- 
said. 


BAGGAGE SMASHING AS A FINE ART. 
From the Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


Baggage smashing as a fine art, has reached a high state of 
perfection in this country, and the skill, ingenuity, and per- 
severance exhibited by railway porters and employes, in redu- 
cing the strongest built trunk to a hash of wood, leather, and 
iron, must be highly encouraging to the trunk makers. New 
York and the West produce some human bomb shells, who 
stand at the head of the destructive brotherhood for the anni- 
hilation of baggage. A heavily timbered, iron clad, armor 
lated trunk, will only stand a two days’ trip and the band- 
ing of two or three of these railroad wreckers before it is re- 
duced to old junk. Ona recent trip we put our faith and our 
clothing in a heavy sole leather valise, handsomely built; it 
held together as far as Washington, and we began to believe 
that some great reform movement or “revival” had taken 
lace among porters and railway men; that some railroad 

ather Mathew, or hotel Elder Knapp, had arisen, and that 
the debased baggage smasher had signed a pledge to ab- 
stain from destroying even so much as a band-box, or had 
experienced a change of heart, and with it more tender 
hands. It was with a hopeful spirit, therefore, that we un- 
suspectingly parted with our trusty portmanteau at the de- 
pot in ashington. Alas! for the fallibility of human 
hopes ; that elegant piece of leather was delivered to us in 
New York, at the end of the day's journey, neatly manufac- 
tured into leather shoe strings. A stout, leather-covered 
flask of cologne had been well pulverized, and the fragments of 
rlass judiciously distributed in our linen, where it was calcu- 
jated to excite the most lively emotion. A bunch of cigars 





in return, freedom for her ships in American waters, and the 
permission to sell to the United States the very things they 
most need, on the easiest terms. , 
Indeed, the recent speeches of the Liberal members of the 
Canadian Parliament, no less than the arguments of the best 
portion of the Canadian press, sufficiently indicate the drift 
of public sentiment on the other side of our northern border, 
on the subject of unrestricted commercial intercourse with 
the United States. Representative men in the Canadian Par- 
liament assume that all parts of the American Continent 
were made for one another, and illustrate their ideas of mutual 
dependence in regard to commerce between Canada and the 
United States, by bringing forward the comparative condition 
of the two peninsulas of Michigan and Ontario. It is as- 
serted that, geographically, the latter is in more intimate re- 
lation with the North American system, and nearer to its 
chief markets, than Michigan is. Yet it fails to reap any of 
the advantage. The territory is coterminous, but the ob- 
struction lies in the commercial relations. An Ontario jour- 
nal says that, though the same lakes and rivers are common 
to both, United States vessels seldom visit their ports. Though 
Ontario abounds with mineral wealth, it is valueless for lack 
of development. Capitalists pass by on the other side. The 
condition of Michigan, on the other hand, is so strikingly 





ment of prisoners. A levy had been ordered in Paris of all 
men from seventeen to thirty-five. There had been slight 
disturbances at Limoges, and the colonel in command of the 
forces Was assassinated at Marseilles. Order had been en- 


tirely restored, and the Insurgent Committee had fled from | 


that city. The Paris Deputies had agreed upon a plan of 
conciliation in which they insist that the municipal body 
shal! have the right of deciding all questions relative to the 
organization of the city, including matters of finance, in- 
struction and public worship. The Princess of Wales 





different as to point the moral. The mining interests of 
Michigan alone give employment to a fleet of six hundred 
vessels. The Lake Superior iron trade itself amounted to 
almost five million dollars last year, whereas onlv ten years 
ago it was but little over half a million dollars. Ontario re- 
mains stationary with its two lake vessels, subsidized at that, 
which are found adequate to the whole of its traffic. It is 
very natural that the cause of so great a contrast should be 
inquired into. Of the two, Ontario is held to be richer in 
every respect, and the fault, is, therefore, to he looked for in 
legislation They admit that they were on the right track 





had been converted into snuff and fine cut; in fact, the re- 
mains of everything of a perishable nature attested the mus- 
cular energy and activity of the American baggage smasher. 

As the travelling season’ is approaching, we would suggest 
to any new railway company, who wish to win immortal 
fame, and advertise themselves in the most thorough man- 
ner, that they announce that they will guarantee the safe de- 
livery of , except in cases of the usual railroac acci- 
dents for which “ nobody is to blame.” Such a guarantee, 
faithfully carried out, would largely increase the business of 
any railway, and cause them to become known throughout 
the civilized world as the benefactors of mangind. , 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The London Conference having finished its work, the 
merits or demerits of the performance are reckoned up. 


The Scotsman says : 


The position taken up by Lord Granville is vindicated, but 
Russia gets what she wants. She could have no objection to 
sign what is virtually an abstract declaration so long as she 
rot the substantial concession of all that she sought. Her 

rst movement toward the desired end was audacious, but 
then it was successful ; and may not its success be an induce- 











ment to her to be audacious again when she wants more ? 
Having got the Black Sea reopened to her navy on the same 
footing as before the Crimean war, why should she not next 





insist that her frontiers should be carried back to the point at 
| which they stood before that war? The declaration signed 
‘by the Conference would not prevent her, because it embodies 
nothing that was not fully understood previously. She would 
announce that she wished forthe change; that she meant to 
shave it ; that if the other Powers chose to go into a Confer- 
ence, she would consent, but that she would have the old 
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frontiers. What has taken place now leaves little doubt that, | have assuredly caused in their time the most frightful scan- | Friday, if repeated thr 
dals, and an attempt should surely have been made to prevent duce the best results. 


other circumstances being the same, she would succeed as she | 
has succeeded ; and it does seem as if the Conference was a 
mistake, if it was only to bring Europe to this conclusion. 


From the Manchester Guardian : 


The full effect of this concession to Russia may not be felt 
for many years, for a fleet is not built in a day, and Prince 
Gortchakotf has won a diplomatic triumph that will probably 
content him for the rest of his life. But one noticeable and 
unpleasant consequence of the changed policy of England is 
already visible in the tendency of Turkey to court once more 
the friendly protection of Russia instead of that of the Wes- 
tern Powers of Europe. Aali Pasha told Sir Henry Elliot, 
when the Russian Circular was first published, that “ the 
Porte would be prepared to go any length that might be 
recommended by her Majesty’s Government in resisting the 
Russian pretensions.” But it soon became clear that Eng- 
land would not go to war to preserve the neutrality of the 
Black Sea; and, having made this discovery, the Turkish 
Minister, like a sensible man, entreated our Government to 
get the matter settled with as little fuss as possible. If you 
are not going to fight, he said in effect, use no hard words, but 
make the best terms youcan forus. All through the nego- 
tiations Aali Pasha has shown this desire not to irritate Rus- 
sia; and the 7imes states that the Turkish representative at 
the Conference even suggested the use of the words “ the 
fleets of friendly Powers,” instead of “the fleets of non-rive- 
rain States,” lest the latter expression should give offence to 
Baron Brunnow by establishing a distinction between Russia 
and other European States. 


The Standard objects: 


The conclusions which Lord Granville and his colleagues 
desired are conclusions most damaging to English interests, 
and most offensive to English honor. We decline to accept 
the excuse the Foreign Secretary offers for his mean retreat 
from a position, which however accordant with the dignity of 
an English Foreign Minister, was not the position he, the 
Foreign Minister of the Gladstone Cabinet, should have dared 
to assume. Disguise it as he may, Lord Granville has eaten 
the big words of November, and gulled the credulous folk 
who believed he would assert the honor and protect the inte- 
rests of England. We quite believe that he has surrendered 
his own judgment to that of his chief, and the treaty signed 
yesterday may perhaps be best described as Mr. Gladstone's 
revenge upon the Ministers—too many of them, alas! dead— 
who, against his secret and open opposition, carried the Rus- 
sian war toa glorious and practical end. 


The 7imes approves: 


The settlement made by the Plenipotentiaries is precisely 
that which we ventured to anticipate when they first: assem- 
bled. The clauses of the Treaty of 1856 which relate to the 
neutralization of the Black Sea are abrogated, but the restric- 
tions imposed on the Porte by previously existing treaties re- 
specting the Dardanelles and Bosphorus are so far modified 
as to admit of its opening them, even in time of peace, to the 
ships of friendly and allied Powers in case the Porte should 
deem it necessary in order to secure the execution of the 
Treaty of 1856. The terms thus officially announced are rea- 
sonable, and the readiness with which they have been agreed 
upon is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the result of the Confer- 
ence confirms the wisdom of the position taken by this coun- 
wy when notice was first given by Russia of her intention to 
repudiate the obligations of the Treaty. 


The Advertiser takes the treaty badly— 


Is Russia a spoilt child, to say it will have things itsown way; 
and are the other Powers the nurses and grandams, and aunts 
and fond mammas, that soothe its petulance by yielding to 
its eaprice, while laying down a law which they all assist in 
permitting it to break? Noone Power is to do a certain 
thing, but one has done it, and persists in doing it; and the 
Conference is called to give it the permission to do what it 
has done, which is called an “ amicable arrangement ;” and 
one Power, absent by dire constraint, when the other Powers 
met to flourish their brudem fulmen, now subscribes at once 
to the veto and the permit. And this is received with cheers 
by a British House of Commons! Verily we live in strange 
times. Had Russia at first asked for this Conference and the 
reconsideration of the Treaty, we might have stultified the 
objects of the Crimean war, and the conditions which were 
wrung by it from Russia, at so vast and terrible a cost, with 
decency at least. 

The Dublin Evening Mail says : 


Fhe neutralization of the Black Sea, to enforce which cost 
at least an additional year of the Crimean war, with all the 
consequent loss of life and treasure, has been given up with 
a salvo jure Which only renders the surrender more contempt- 
ible. A special protocol has been signed by the representa- 
tives of all the Powers then present, declaring that it is the 
essential principle of the law of nations that no one Power 
by itself can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, 
or in any manner modify the stipulations thereof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting Powers, on amicable arrange- 
ments. How the Russian and Prussian Commissioners must 
have laughed when they affixed their names to that docu- 
ment! 


As most of our readers know, an attempt is in progress to 
legislate upon trade unions, strikes, and so on. The subject 
is difficult, since workmen have not shown so much faith in 
moral suasion as applied to “ knobsticks,” as in physical force 
after the‘ manner which Charles Reade describes in “ Put 
Yourself in his Place.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


We have frequently given our opinion on the questions of 
policy involved in the legalization of trade unions. If the 
objects at which they aim are not always economically desir- 
able, we cannot agree with those who think them always eco- 
nomically unattainable ; and we do not regard the spirit which 
animates them as necessarily any more selfish or wrong than 
the desire of employers to make a fortune as quickly as pos- 
sible. We fully admit that the time has come at which they 
can no longer be left outside the sphere of legality. But we 
cannot approve a measure for making them per The 
Bill, it appears, does not satisfy the workmen, who protest 
against the third clause as invidious. It hardly solves a single 
one of the legal questions which have arisen upon trade 
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these absolutely for the future. But the optional registration 
permitted by the Bill allows trade unions of the worst sort 
to continue in existence, running no greater risks than they 
did before, but enjoying greater advantages through the miti- 
gation of the criminal law. 


From the Glove. 


: , ‘ : | 
So far as the Trade Unions Bill proposes to give the sane- 
tion of law to the independent assertion of the honest man’s 
right over his labor, and to such association as may be neces- 


| 


enslave him, we can give ita loyal support. 
point, however, we are unable to believe that it is a wise or 
—- to be a useful measure. For example, we are wholly 
at a loss to understand the logical position of a Bill which is 
prepared to register a trade society with the provision that, 
“after the passing of this Act there shall not be entertained 
in any court any legal proceeding instituted with the 
of directly enforcing any of the fo"lowing agreements”—that 
is to say, agreements relating to the condition on which mem- 
bers shall or shall not sell their goods, trarsact business, em- 
ploy, or be employed, to the payment of subscription or fines 
and other matters relating to the trade and the society, while 
it proposes to enact: “ But nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to constitute any of the above-mentioned agreements 
unlawful.” The agreements are to be lawful, and yet they 
are not to be recognised in law! The effect of such arrange- 
ment will, of course, be to give protection to a society 
with monstrous by-laws, and to enact that the said by-laws 
shall not be deemed unlawful, at the same time leaving the 
society without any legal power to enforce its not unlawful 
agreements, and with no resource but to adopt the usual 
methods of personal coercion, of which the public have al- 
ready had such disagreeable experiences. 
The Times says : 

RThe controversy is now reduced toa very narrow issue. 
The unionists do not exactly claim the right of bullying their 
fellow-workmen into compliance with their dictation, but 
they urge that legislation which checks this practice without 
imposing some cquivalent restriction on employers is “ one- 
sided and unjust. * Mr. Hughes's description of 
the state of affairs created by a strike may be taken as sufli- 
ciently accurate. Let us, then, see how tar it supports the 
conclusions which he founds upon it. In the first place, is it 
true that “ picketing” is the only mode by which the men 
can apprize their fellows of the existing strike? Why should 
not they imitate their masters and send round circulars to all 
neighboring unions, clubs, and even public-houses frequented 
by working men? Why should they not advertise the fact 
in the journals which circulate among working men; why 
should they not, if need be, display placards near the stations 
where interlopers are expected to arrive? All these expe- 
dients would be perfectly fair, and perfectly effectual for the 
purpose of giving notice of the strike to strangers. We fear 
the only reason why “ picketing” is preferred is that it is ef- 
fectual for a very different purpose, that it facilitates physical 
and moral coercion, that it enables those on guard to whisper 
things which they would not dare to print, and that, in short, 
it is a most potent means of interfering with that individual 
liberty which it is the chief duty of the law to protect. If 
so, we cannot pretend to feel the least sympathy with its 
apologists, nor can we sec the least force in the argument 
that if we allow black lists yougmust allow “ picketing” also. 


Mr. J. 8. Mill has made a speech to the working men’s 
peace association, upon the national defenses, military educa- 
tions of the people, ete. 


The Manchester Guardian says of his address : 

He points out, not a little island separated by the sea 
from the rest of the world, but an Imperial Power which has 
vast possessions in each quarter of the globe, and which can- 
not hope to maintain the integrity of its dominions except by 
superior force. We may, therefore, he contends, be engaged 
in a maritime war in which our fleet will be scattered about 
in every direction to protect British possessions. Then, sup- 
posing we have opposed to us a coalition of maritime Powers, 
our Channel fleet might not be strong enough to keep the 
command of the seas without a day’s intermission. [It might 
even be defeated in a great naval battle, and in that case Mr. 
Mill seems to be of opinion, with M. Thiers, that England 
would simply lie at the merey of the conqueror. “ We are,” 
he says,“ as absolutely dependent on the Channel fleet for 
the safety of the country as if we had no military force at 
all.” We have not got an army, but “ only an army corps,” 
in the country; and this military force which costs us some 
fifteen or sixteen millions a year, would be swallowed up by 
the invading host of an armed nation. What, then, is Mr. 
Mill’s remedy for this state of weakness to which we have 
been reduced? It is that “henceforth our army should be 
pur whole people, trained and disciplined.” This is actually 
the suggestion made with a grave face by Mr. Mill to the 
members of the Peace Asseciation. The country was “ never 
safer” than it is now; therefore, let us arm the whole nation, 
beginning at school with boys of eight years old, and con- 
tinuing the course of military instruction, after the Swiss 
fashion, from year to year, till the whole manhood of England 
is drilled for the defence of the country. 

The Manchester Examiner says : 

Mr. Mill has dealt the severest blow to Mr. Cardwell’s 
scheme of army reform which it has yet received. His views, 
in a certain direction are doubtless extreme, as when, for in- 
stance, he argues that the entire nation should be trained to 
the use of arms, but these in no degree affect the cogency of 
his arguments against the Government measure. He denoun- 
ces our present system as extravagant and inefficient. Our 
army he thinks vastly too large when it is not wanted, and 
vastly too small when it is; and he strongly objects to throw- 
ing away an extra three millions upon it. As it is, we pay 
twice as much for “ being without an army” as the Prussians, 
who can place half a million of men in the field at a fort- 
night’s notice. This, of course, is only possible where there 
is compulsory service, and it is to meet this contingency that 
Mr. Mill recommends the military training of the whole of 
our male population. 

From the Newcastle Chronicle : 


By training the nation to defensive warfare, the nation 
would be absolutely invasion-proof, and, at the lowest reckon- 
ing, twelve millions sterling a year would be saved. By ex- 
tending the present system the nation may soon be lulled in 








unions, and it suggests many new ones. When it was deter- 
mined to recognize these bodies, which are probably destined | 
to influence the whole commercial fortune of the country, 
the Legislature should have been asked to make up its mind 
first what they are, and next what they ought to be: They 





false security, and will certainly be saddled with ever-grow- 
ing estimates. In the face of European confusion on the one 
hand, and of a deficit budget for England on the other, Mr. 
Mill deserves the thanks of his countrymen for his timely 
protest ; and such meetings as that over which he presided on 
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: ee 
oughout the land, cannot fail to pro- 
i Our standing army has at all times 
been officered by gentry and men of wealth, while the lower 
strata of society have chiefly furnished the rank and file. 
What is wanted is, that the nation should be its own army, 
and that its ablest men should be its leaders. The old system 
served its day and generation well; but its day is gone. 
The purchase system is still debated. 
From the Observer: 


The meaning of the terms in which the regimental system 
was generally spoken of during the debate was, that there is 
supposed to be some peculiar advantage to be derived from 
cers remaining in one and the same battalion or regiment 
during their whele period of service; that the esprit de régi- 
ment thus fostered is something valuable, and that all these 
advantages depend on purchase. Let us remark that this 
system of keeping officers constantly in the same regiment 





| existed up to a recent date in all the continental armies, where 
no such thing as purchase existed, and that it therefore dees 
not depend on purchase. The right of promoting officers up 
to the latter rank has been abolished. In the Prussian army 
one-haif the .generals in command during the recent cam- 
paign had been previously employed on the staff, and had 
been, with every step of rank gained, transferred either to a 
different regiment of the arm to which they originally be- 
longed, or to some other branch of the service; while none 
of the other generals had served continuously in one corps. 
This is the only way in which a general staff, that is to say, a 
staft of officers perfectly conversant with all the details of 
the service can be created. Such views of the regimental 
system as seemed to prevail in the House of Commons won't 
wash—to use Lord Elcho’s own expression; and although its 
abolition might possibly weaken the esprit de régiment, which, 
however, we cannot admit to be a necessary consequence, the 
change would’ tend to create and foster an expry de corps 
throughout the whole army, a matter of infinite importance 
to its well-being. 
From the Times : 


At any moment the fate of the army may be the fate of the 
nation, and the work of three centuries may be undone, if 
our military organization should be unequal to the demand 
made onit. This is the immense argument with which the 
Army Regulation Bill proposes to deal; and when the time 
comes for the second reading and the debate on its principles, 
how have we been met? Not by any broad considerations of 
the proper constitution of the army regarded as a national 
force; not with any discussion of the relation in which it 
ought to stand to a people who prize above all things freedom 
of development ; not even with a discussion of the best 
means of augmenting and enlarging it; not, in short, with 
anything statesmanlike or even adiministrative—but with dis- 
sertations on the interests of officers, the value of their com- 
missions; the virtues that asystem of purchase has developed 
among them; the question whether they ought to receive an 
instant payment of five millions in hard cash, or whether the 
State may be permitted to repay them gradually. We share 
Lord Elcho’s sense of disappointment. 

The Standard says: 


As for the abolition of purchase, which has been made the 
soul of the Bill, and without which, indeed, it would be left 
entirely barren, Lord Elcho brought forward new and cogent 
facts of a startling character to demonstrate the fallacy and 
danger of the Government proposals. Te proved that 
whereas we should pay an extravagant price for getting rid 
of the present mode of officering regiments of the line, and 
be sadHed with a burden of one penny in the income-tax for 
ever to complete the scheme, it would not give us any return 
whatever in the shape of a reform or strengthening of the 
army. Most of his arguments on this point are of a nature 
so obvious, and have been already so clearly and strongly en- 
forced, that we need not repeat them in substance. Nothing 
has been advanced by the Government or their supporters to 
controvert this simple position—that, whether the purchase 
system is in the abstract right or not, it is no indispensable 
part of a scheme for the reorganization of the army. 

The Morning Advertiser says : 


We want guns—we want men—we want the militia called 
out, ballot or no ballot—we want our admirable volunteers 
made into soldiers, or as many of them as will stand the pro- 
cess; and the remainder will be well got rid of. Let Ministers 
only imagine the “emergency” to have arisen (we say it has 
arisen), and consider what they would do. Their present de- 
bate must. be the laughing-stock of Europe. Why are not the 
volunteers brigaded, as we have said again and again, under 
permanent milita’ _— and their staffs? Bord Elcho 
hit the blot a ovoy & said that, in case of war, Mr. Cardwell’s 
head centres would disappear and become inspectors under 
another name. The Government, he said, were proposing to 
waste money which ought to be spent in getting men—in 
completing the artillery to 900 guns—about the number we 
have named; in giving protection to our commercial har- 
bors; in building a second arsenal (Cannock Chase ?); in 
getting a reserve store of guns; and in arming the fleet. Yes, 
a couple of millions out of twelve, with which the country 
is to be saddled for the purpose of destroying and demoraliz- 
ing what little army we have got, would be well spent in 
gunboats and monitors. 

The Russian Government wants a little cash, and comes 
into London city to borrow that same. Whereupon excite- 
ment ensues. Here are two representative opinions. 

The Daily News says that— 

The reasons which make every Government with a war 
policy a dangerous borrower are, in the case of an undevelop- 
ed country like Russia, reinforced by others. The wealth up- 
on which there is a disposition to presume, exists for the most 
part but in possibility. It wants time and favorable circum- 
stances, po above all, peace, for its realization. Let a war 
come, and not only will the process of increase be arrested, 
and foreign supplies be stopped, but another condition of the 
Russian State will be made apparent. It will be found that 
there is no margin, or only the narrowest one, for the increase 
of taxation. A bellicose Government may manage to borrow 
at some price specially adjusted to the case of the extravagant 
and the spendthrift ; buta State that must needs borrow year 
by year for the purposes of its own economical progress, is 
forbidden by the very law of its existence to pursue warlike 
designs. Even more injurious to credit, however, than a war 
policy are the doctrines which have lately been avowed by 
the Ministers of the Russian Emperor, 

The Daily Telegraph— 

Would have thought that gentlemen in the city had already 
experience enongh as to the danger of allowing their sympa- 
| thies to influence their financial transactions. It scenis to us, 
‘the Zeieyraph says, that the only questions to be asked by any 
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man having money to lend in time of peace is the amount of 
the interest and the character of the security. Weare quite 
prepared to hear it said that this, though shrewd, is immoral, 
unprincipled, and wrong. But we maintain that, quite apart 
from all questions of profi, 1 is the only right course. Nor 
can we forget that, if it be right for nations to be exclusive 
in their dealings in accordance with their prejudices, convic- 
tions or feelings, it is also right for individuals to make lik- 
ings or dislikings the basis of their business too. 


Mrs. Tarpey’s has become one of the causes célebres. And 
so it was the baby (says the Observer) that did it all. 

The Lord Chancellor’s opinion obviously is that the dis- 
play of the baby and the tender feelings of the jury, and not 
the state of the law, led to the acquittal of Martha Tarpey. 
All that the law states, accerding to Lord Hatherley, in con- 
donation of the crimes cammitted by a married woman in 
the company of her husband is, that she is presumed to have 
acted under the coercion of her husband, and that the pre- 
sumption remains until it is rebutted by evi¢ence. Of course 
“ presumption” means something only provisionally taken for 

nted, and the jury were aware that they might find Mrs. 

arpey guilty, if they thought she had not been coerced. No 
one supposed that no married woman could be convicted of 
felony; and if the simple question for the jury to answer be, 
was the woman coerced or not, and if the usual amount of 
evidence suffice to prove the mere existence of coercion, 
what special defence does the law afford married women ? 
On the other hand, if coercion is held proved by evidence 
which would be esteemed in other instances quite insufficient, 
was not Lord Stanhope right in asking for a rectification of 
the law with all speed? Unfortunately, though the law may 
be altered, the impressionable feelings of jurymen, easily 
overcome by a baby, even if borrowed, cannot; and the ac- 
quittal of a woman at Welshpool, for feloniously concealing 
the birth of her child, in spite.of the facts and the summing 
up of Baron Bramwell, anewshows that jurymen will not 
punish women impartially. 

The Times holds that— 


If the Lord Chancellor's view of the cause of the acquittal 
of Mrs. Tarpey be right, there is nothing more to be said. No 
session passes without foolish verdicts, particularly when 
women are in question. But, the Times adds, we cannot feel 
quite content with this view of the matter. It may be that the 
jury did not pay sufficient attention to the Recorder's charge, 
which shows that there were facts in the case rebutting the 
legal presumption ; but it may be questioned whether that 
legal presumption is in itself just or expedient. We see no 
reason why the question whether the wife was a free agent 
should not be decided in all cases by the jury, on the evi- 
dence as it comes before them, without any presumption at 
all. If Mrs. Tarpey had been a daughter or a sister she 
would probably have been convicted; and the question is 
whether a married woman should be excused from using due 
courage in resisting iniquitous commands. 

The Daily News says that— 

No doubt the verdict of the jury was against the evidence, 
against the clear ruling of the judge, and against the best in- 
terests of social order; but it was only the full carrying out 
of that — of the entire dependence of the wife on the 
husband which the House of Lords is maintaining against 
the opinion of allenlightened jurists, and against the express 
wish of the House of Commons and the country. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


“Le roi s’ Amuse” was one of those celebrated dramas writ- 
ten during the fierce contest waged between the partisans 
of the romantic and classic schools, some four decades since, 
in the French capital. It is written in Hugo’s best and worst 
style, with all the exaggerations in incident and — e for 
which the poet has since achieved so much fame, and although 
the plot is conceived and wrought out with a master hand, 
and is studded with gems of brilliant thought and superb de- 
lineations of purpose and passion, the drama has never achieved 
a wide-spread popularity, owing to the sombre incidents by 
which the climax is reached. ith “ Le roi s’ Amuse,” “ Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” “ La Tour de Nesle,” and “ Henri III.” Hugo 
and Dumas dealt a blow to the classic school as represented 
by Racine and Corneille from which it is not likely to recover, 
notwithstanding the vitality it received through the genius of 
Rachel and Ristori. Our own stage soon bore the reflex of 
this triumph, and in the sensational drama of the present age, 
we still witness its effects. In a figurative point of view, the 
public were entertained in the earlier days of the century, 
with refreshing draughts from bubbling lucent springs, where- 
as an intoxicating liquid is now required, distilled from every 
crime with which human nature can be cursed. 
that the dawn of brighter days, as evidenced in the comedies 
of Robertson, will not be again obscured by lowering clouds, 
and that the mirror held up to nature will reflect our brighter 
traits rather than the fiendish passions with which we may be 
endowed. In the “ Fool's Revenge,” Mr. Edwin Booth has 
achieved a great success, although we do not believe that the 
character is suited to his individuality. Phelps, by whom the 
play was first produced, aeted Bertuccio with consummate art, 
caer | the lights and shades of the jester’s part, with as 
much skill as Ronconi showed in its operatic adaptation of 
Rigoletto. But then Phelps is a comedian, indeed about the 
best of the old school we now possess, and in the “ Fools Re- 
venge,” there is all the gamut of human nature to play be- 
tween “ Bottom the Weaver” and “ King Lear,” and to such 
a part Mr. Booth is unequal. But comparisons are odious, 
the more so as we are greatly indebted to both these artists 
for the untiring efforts they have made in the true interests 
of the drama. The tragedy was admirably placed upon the 
stage, and was received with so well-merited applause, as to 
make us regret its withdrawal after so short a run; the more 
so as it afforded an opportunity of witnessing our young 
tragedian in a character so different from those fe generally 
assumes with such success. Next week Mr. Booth plays 
“ Richelieu” for the closing nights of his present engagement. 
For a provincial tour we could better spare a better man, but 
unfortunately that better man is not to be found. 

The next week will witness the revival of “ Richard the 
Third,” at Niblo’s, and it is announced that Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedy will be produced on a scale of magnificence to which, 
even in these days of elaborate scenic effects, we are unac- 
customed ; but all the bright costumes, the brilliant decora- 
tions and the subtle stage craft in the world will never re- 
concile us to the absence of that thorough genius with which 
the leading characters should be imbued to render it a tragedy 
and not a mere pageantry. By-the-bye, the last time we saw 
* Richard the Third,” was at the Haymarket, in London, and 
Edwin Booth played the Hunchback. The ludicrous sup- 
port given by the comedians on that occasion can be more 


Let us hope T 


easily imagined than described. With the exception of the 
central figure, the whole affair was a mere travestie. 

At the Fifth Avenue theatre, Mr. Charles Matthews makes 
his re-appearance, and already there is the greatest interest 
evinced in these, his farewell, performances on the American 
stage. We cannot express in adequate terms the delight we 
feel in welcoming once more to our boards the prince of 
comedians and good fellows. It was about as difficult a feat 
to re-bottle that genii in the “ Arabian Nights,” as it will be 
to pack all the admirers of Charles Matthews into Daly’s 
bright little theatre in the Fifth Avenue during the next 


week. 
FREE LANCE. 





SPORTING. 


The peg An cae Oxford and Cambridge boat-race was 
rowed on Saturday morning, April 1st, at ten o’clock, over 
the customary course, from Putney to Mortlake. The crowds 
of spectators were as great as on the occasion of the great 
four-cared race between Harvard and Oxford. It is com- 
puted that at least half a millon persons witnessed the con- 
test. The betting was two to one on Cambridge. 


THE OXFORD CREW. 


«The Oxford crew comprised three of last year’s crew and 
five of last year’s trial, eight men. It was comprised of the 
following gentlemen, viz. : 


st. Ibs. 
M. G. Farrer, Brasenose .............. 11 12 
E. Giles, Christ Church .............. 12 5 
T. 8. Baker, = Care erent don ane aerinubes 13 6 
E. C. Malan, Worcester .............. 13 5 
J. E. Edwardes-Moss, Baliol .......... 12 10 
F. E. H. Payne, St. John’s ............ 12 10 
R. Lesley, Pembroke ................. 12 12 
J. W. Bunbury, Brasenose ............ 122 — 
H. Hall, Corpus (cox.)..............6. 7 7 


The last named gentleman was coxswain last year. 
THE CAMBRIDGE CREW. 


The names and approximate weights of the Cambridge 
crew were given in the following order, viz. : 


st. Ibs. 
J. 8. Follett, Third Trinity............ 11 2 
J. B. Close, First Trinity.............. 11 10 
H. J. Lomax, First Trinity See 12 5 
E. A. Spenser, Second Trinity......... 12 7 
We. Bee BOWS, CRIMES. 2 ois cccccccccces 12 12 
De Rr 12 2 


E. 8. L. Randolph, Second Trinity ....12 10 
J. H. D. Goldie, St. John’s (stroke) ....12 10 
a eer 8 2 


These weights gave an average of 12st. 2lbs. per man, 
which though heavier than that of last year’s Cambridge 
crew, man for man, was said to be less by several pounds 
than the average of the Oxford crew. 

Mr. Follett, the Cambridge bow, occupied that position in 
the Eton boat; Mr. Close, who pulled No. 2, won the sculls 
at Henley, and Mr. Randolph, who pulled No. 7, was bow in 
the crew of 1870. Five of the Cambridge eight rowed in last 
year’s’ boat. 

THE RACE. 


Soon after the appointed hour the two boats took up their 
positions at the starting place, Oxford, having won the choice 
of station, taking the Middlesex side of the river, which gives 
a slight advantage. Numerous steamers, literally jammed 
with excited passengers, were ready to follow the boats at 
such a distance as not to interfere with them. All were under 
the orders of the Thames Conservancy, who had announced 
that they would —_ any captain who approached too 
near the boats. On the signal being given by the starter, the 
oars of both crews struck the water momentarily, and the 
“Varsity Race” was begun to a splendid start, but with a 
slack tide and lumpy water—a sure sign of a not very quick 
race. In the first few strokes Cambridge forged slightly 
ahead, off the Crab Tree the light blue had a decided lead, 
andas they shot past Hammersmith Bridge the result of 
the race was a foregone conclusion. On, past Chis- 
wick, they gradually increased their lead, and passed under 
the railway bridge at Barnes several lengths ahead of Oxford, 
at the same time taking their water. The dark blues then 
made a splendid spurt, and succeeded in decreasing the dis- 
tance between the two boats. But their effort was unre- 
warded. Cambridge started with the lead and maintained it 
throughout with great pluck and determination, and passed 
the winner's t at Barker's Rails, according to some ac- 
counts, three lengths, and to others, one length ahead, amid 
the deafening cheers of their friends and fellow colleagues. 

he race was rowed in twenty-three minutes nine and a half 
seconds, and, considering the state of the tide and water, was 


— fast. 

ut of the twenty-eight races which have been rowed be- 
tween the two universities, this is the twelfth in which Cam- 
bridge has borne off the palm of victory. Last year was the 
first triumph she could boast for ten years. Her two succes- 
sive victories have given a fresh interest and vigor to these 
friendly conteste. 





The first grand event of the racing season was the Grand 
National Steeplechase, which took piace at Liverpool, March 
19th. It will be perceived that there was 111 entries, 40 of 
which paid forfeit, and 25 started. The course is a very se- 
vere one, nominally about four miles and a quarter, but re- 
port says itis atleast aquarterof amile further. It was won by 
a half bred, the second favorite in the betting before the start. 

The Lamb, and Despatch, the second horse, are Irish-bred 
horses, and the enthusiasm on behalf of the natives of dear 
old Ireland cannot be described. Lord Poulett acted most 
generously towards all his friends, inasmuch as he sent them 
a circular, in which he stated that unless The Lamb met with 
a mishap he would be declared the winner. 
Mr. Thomas is reputed to be the best gentleman rider in Eng- 
land across country, and the winner was a great favorite 
among the public. The following are the details : 
The Grand National Steeplechase (Handicap) of 25 sovs. 
each, 15ft., and 5 only if declared, with 300 added; second 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes : third saved stake; win- 
ner to pay 50 sovs. towards expenses; Winners extra: Grand 
National Course (about four miles and a quarter). 111 subs., 
40 of whom paid 5 sovs. forfeit. 

Lord Poulett’s gr h The Lamb, by Zouave, dam by Arthur 
(h-b) aged, 11st. 5!b., Mr. Thomas, 1. P 

Mr. Studd’s br & Despatch, by Dough, dam by Hercules 

ed, 10st., G@. Waddington, 2. 





(h-b 
Mtr . Wilkinson’s br § Scarrington, by Martext, dam by 
Mickey Free (h-b), aged 1ist. 41b., Cranshaw, 3. 





The following also started : 


The Colonel, (h-b), aged, 12st. 8lb.; The ‘Doctor, aged, 11st. 
13 lb.; Snowstorm, aged, 11st. 7lb.; Pearl Diver, aged, List. 5 


Tusculanum, aged, 11st.; Philosopher, aged, 10st. 12lb.; Wild 
Fox, 6 yrs, 10st 12lb.; Lord Raglan, aged, 10st. 10lb.; Purl- 
brook, 6 yrs, 10st. 101b.; Magnum Bonum, aged, 10st. 101b. ; 
Scaltheen, 6 yrs, 10st. -10lb.: Casse Tete, 6 yrs, 10st. 1OIb. ; 
Lady Geraldine, 5 yrs, 10st. 6lb. ; Scots Grey, aged, 10st. Sb. ; 
St. Valentine, 6 yrs, 10st. 4Ib.; Bogue Homa, 6 yrs, 10st. 41b. ; 
Alcibiade, aged, 10st. 4Ib.; Inon, 5 yrs, 10st. 4Ilb.; Dog Fox, 
aged, 10st. 

“The betting was 4 to 1 against Pearl Diver,5 to 1 The 
Lamb, 8 to 1 The Colonel, 10 to 1 each The Doctor, Despatch, 
and Cecil, 25 to 1 each Souvenance, Purlbrook, and Dog Fox, 
40 to 1 each Snowstorm and St. Valentine, 50 to 1 each Tus- 
culanum, Magnum Bonum, and Bogue Homa, 66 to 1 each 
Scarrington, Lord Raglan, Lady Geraldine, Casse Tete, and 
Inon, and 100 to 1 each against Philosopher and Alcibiade. 
Pearl Diver was the first to give way after clearing the last 
hurdle but one in the racecourse about half a mile from home, 
from which point the race became a match between The 
Lamb and Despatch, Lord Poulett’s champion having evident- 
ly the best of the struggle. Despatch, however, stuck to him, 
and it was not until landing over the last hurdle that Mr. 
Studd’s horse was done with, and The Lamb, coming away, 
won easily by three lengths. Despatch was two lengths in 
advance of Scarrington, who, ridden out for third place, fin- 
ished aneck in front of Pearl Diver, who struggled on a 
game but beaten horse. The race was run in 9 minutes and 
36 seconds, and the clear value of the stakes was £1,665. 





The Lincolnshire Handicap is reckoned as the opening 
event of flat racing, and as will be seen by the following sum- 
mary, it resulted in a dead heat, a circumstance that shows 
great judgment in according the weights: 

The Lincolnshire Handicap of 500 sovs., added to a sweep- 
stakes of 15 sovs. each, 10 ft. ; second received 30 sovs. out of 
the stakes ; third saved stake; 1 mile. 65 subs. 

Mr. Winchester’s b h Vulcan, by Thunderbolt—Alarum, 
aged, 6st. 8lb. G. Jarvis + w.o. ; 

M. Delamarre’s b f Veranda, by Vermont—Vera Cruz, 3 
years, 5st. 8lb. W. Chaloner +. 

Mr. John Parry’s br c Jack Spigot, 3 yrs. 5st. 7lb. T. Os- 
borne, 3. 

The following also started: 


Typheeus, 6 yrs, 8st. 12lb.; Gamos, 4 , Sst. TIb.; Pate, 4 
Ts, 8st. 2lb.; Royal Rake, 5 yrs, 7st. 13lb.; Captivator, 4 yrs, 
st. 8lb.; Roquefort, 4 yrs, 7st. 7lb.; Syrian, 4 yrs, 7st. 5lb.; 

Sarsfield, 4 yrs, 7st. 3lb.. Heraut d’Armes, 4 yrs, 7st.; Chev- 
reuse, 4 yrs, 7st.; Queen of the May, 3 yrs, 7st.; Westley, 4 
yrs, 6st. 18lb.; Outpost, 4 yrs, 6st. 13lb.; Competitor, 4 yrs, 
6st. 11]lb.; Gouache, 4 yrs, 6st. 111b.; Moorlands, 4 yrs, 6st. 
10lb.; Tim Weaver, 4 yrs, 6st. 9b. ; Enfield, 4 yrs, 6st. 5Ib. ; 
Marquis of Steyne, 3 yrs, 6st.; Mabille, 3 yrs, 5st. 91b.; The 
Dwarf, 3 yrs, 5st. Tlb. 

The post betting was 4 to 1 against Tim Weaver,8 to 1 
Vulcan, 9 to 1 each Sarsfield and Veranda, 100 to 8 Com- 
petitor, 20 to 1 each Typhceus, Queen of the May, ‘and 
Jack Spigot, 25 to 1 Enfield, 33 to 1 Royal Rake, 40 to 1 
Moorlands, 66 to 1 each Pate, Chevreuse, and Mabille, and 
100 to 1 against any other. On coming into the straight 
about half’ a mile from home Competitor gave way, and 
soon after Vulcan headed Queen of the May, who fell back 
beaten. Veranda then took second place, and a fine race 
ensued between him and Vulcan, the former only getting 
up in the last stride, and making a dead heat of it. Jack 
Spigot was third, beaten three lengths from the dead-heat- 
ers; Enfield was fourth, Roquefort fifth, Captivator sixth, 
and Moorland seventh. Syrian, Queen of the May, and 
Typhceus were next; while the last were Tim Weaver, 
Pate, Gamos, and Competitor. Vulcan walked over and the 
owners divided the stakes. All bets, therefore, will have to 
be divided in accordance with the following rule :—* When 
horses run a dead heat for a plate or sweepstakes,and the 
owners agree to divide, all bets between such horses, or be- 
tween either of them and the field, must be settled by the 
money betted being put together and divided between the 
parties in the same proportion as the stakes. If a betismade 
on one of the horses that ran the dead heat against a 
beaten horse, he who backed the horse that ran the dead 
heat wins half his beat if his horse received half the prize: 
if the dead heat be the first event of a double bet, the bet is 
void unless one horse received above a moiety, which would 
constitute him a winner in a double event.” 





Tue Mosrie, Ata., SprrinG MEETING.—The first racing 
meeting of the season of 1871 commenced on the Magnolia 
Course, Mobile, on Tuesday, March 28th. On the first day 
the weather was very unfavorable, the rain falling in torrents 
and the course extremely heavy. The first race was for two 
year olds, dash of one mile, for a purse of $300, and five 
youngsters came to the post. These were Mr. Cottrill’s chest- 
nut filly Saucebox, by Star Davis, dam Skedaddle (recently 
sold by Mr. John M. Clay to her present owner for $7,000 ;) 
Mr. Williamson’s brown colt Daniel C. Boone, dam by Port- 
land; Major T. G. Bacon’s bay filly Girl of My Heart, by 
Skirmisher, dam Fluke; Mr. Brady’s chestnut gelding Capt. 
Jenks ; and Col. Nelligan’s chestnut colt by Lexington, dam 
Liz Mardis. Saucebox was the favorite over the field in the 
betting, but after a slashing race she was beaten by Col. Nel- 
ligan’s colt in the fast time for such a heavy track of 1.49. 
The winner, who is trained by George Rice, is engaged in 
the Minor Stakes in New Cuban, but is not in any of the 
three year old stakes at Saratoga, Jerome Park or Long 
Branch. The defeat of Saucebox was attributed to the heavy 
state of the track, and her friends think that she will turn 
the tables on her conqueror when they meet on the Metairie 
Course next week. 

On the second day, Thursday, March 30th, the weather 
was fine, the track and the racing superb. Two 
horses started for the three year old purse, mile heats; Capt. 
Moore's ch. c. Foster, by Lexington, dam Verona, beating 
Capt. Williamson’s br. c. John McDonald, by Brown Dick, 
dam Lady Ciffie, in two straight heats; time, 1.4634 ; 1.5114. 
The time of the first heat was the fastest ever made over the 
Magnolia Course. For the purse for all ages, mile heats, the 
starters were Major T. G. Bacon’s b. g. Corsican, 5 yrs; Allie 
Hunt, 4 yrs, by Vandal, dam by Mahomet, and Mr. Brady’s 
ch. g. Capt. Jinks, 4 yrs, by Waterloo, dam by St. Charles. 
Corsican won the first, very closely contested by Capt. Jinks, 
in two heats; time, 1.504g; 1.4994. The mile and three- 
quarter dash race was won by Major Bacon's b. m. Nannie 
Douglas, 4 yrs, by Rogers, dam by Wagner, beating Victory 





erm and Morgan Scout, after a magnificent race; time, 
a 4° 


Ib.; Rufus, aged, 11st. 4Ib.; Souvenance, 6 yrs. List. 2Ib. ;- 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Illustrated News states that the will of Herr Baron 
Nathaniel de Rothschild, who died in Paris last year, was 
proved in London, on the 27th ult., under £1,800,000 person- 
altyin England. 


The two headed girl are being exhibited in Philadelphia. 
They is 18 years of age and waltzes together beautifully. 
She are twin sisters. 


The Enniskillen journals publish a rumor that a marriage is 
arranged between the Princess Beatrice and the Marquis of 
Ely. The marquis came of age a few months ago, and is 
stated to be very wealthy. 


A Western paper has an article on “ The Care of Idiots.” 
A contemporary says that paper is always dragging family 
affairs before the public. 


The Chattanooga Times asks :—* Whither we are drifting ?” 
To which the Knozville Whig replies: “It would be profane 
in us to say.” 


It is said that Boghoz Bey Duz, the Sultan's chief jeweller, 
who died lately at Geneva, has left a fortune of £500,000 
sterling. The appointment vacated by his decease has been 
conferred on Mr. Enkserdjioglou, sen., at present at Paris, 
who belongs, like his predecessor, to an old and highly-re- 
spectable Armeno-Catholic family. 


Advices from Toulon state that measures of economy have 
already been commenced. The greater part of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet has been laid up, orders have been received to 
disarm the gunboats, and the cannon have already been re- 
moved from the ramparts. The transport flotilla is ready to 
carry over 10,000 men to Algeria. 


A new and by all accounts very productive bed of oyster 
scalps has just been discovered a little to the south of Flush- 
ing, in Holland. As every excuse is made to send up the 
price of oysters, the discovery of a new bed is very likely to 
have that effect, and would be quite a rational proceeding. 


Prince Adaibert, of the Prussian Navy, has written a letter 
in which he expresses his regret that it was impossible to ob- 
tain Saigon from the French as one of the terms of the Treaty 
of Peace. The Prince adds that for more than ten years he 
has endeavored to induce the Prussian Government to obtain 
a footing in Eastern Asia. 


A teacher of vocal music asked an old lady if her grandson 
had an ear for music? “ Wa/al,” said the old woman, “I 
really don’t know. Won't you take the candle and see ?” 


The following is an enigma, said to have been written by 
Mr. Canning, which for a time battled the skill of all Eng- 
land to solve :— 


“ There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber : 
Not any word you chance to take 
By adding ‘s’ you plural make ; 
But if you add an ‘s’ to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis ; 
Plural is plural then no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before.” 


The word is “cares,” to which by adding an “s” you have 
“ caress.” 


The German Correspondent has been assured that the 
materiel supplied to France by American speculators did little 
harm. The clothing furnished to the French troops from 
beyond the Atlantic was made from “ shoddy,” so that if a 
soldier accidentally stumbled, his knees instantaneously made 
their way through his trousers, and a coat had to be put on 
with the greatest care and tenderness, lest the arms should 
suddenly part company with the body. The rifles were 
chiefly of the class made “ to sell,” and had nearly all enjoyed 
a repose of several years on dusty shop shelves. Many of 
them were — weapons to those who fired them. 
—There must be some mistake in all this, for who here would 
supply shoddy, even if he had a chance of doing so without 
detection ? 


The Globe says:—Although it has been denied that the 
Suez Canal is likely to pass into the hands of English capi- 
talists, we have reason to believe negotiations will shortly be 
entered into with a view to its transfer. The Duke of Suth- 
erland and other gentlemen have visited the Viceroy, and the 
Duke’s yacht has taken soundings of the canal. M. de Les- 
seps estimated the receipts of the canal for the first year at 
£1,000,000. They were barely 25 per cent. of the estimate. 


An evidence of the progress of civilization in the Sand- 
wich Islands is recorded in the Honolulu Advertiser, being 
nothing less than a case of pocket-picking, the first that has 
been known to occur there! Missionaries will scarcely be 
needed longer ! 


It is shown by the last census that 59,182 of the inhabitants 
of Brussels speak only French, 121,111 only Flemish, and 
96,607 both a 150,265 know how to read and write 
and - very large number of 129,059 are completely ig: 
noran 


Within the last fifteen years about 1,750,000 of British sub- 
jects have left the United Kingdom for the United States, be- 
sides those who have passed through Canada. The whole 
number of British subjects resident in the United States was 
estimated in 1861 at nearly 2,500,000. 


There is a story told of the officers of a British ship dining 
with a mandarin at Canton. One of the guests wished a 
second re a savoury stew, which he thought was 
some sort of duck. Not knowinga word of Chinese, he 
held his plate to the host, saying, with smiling approval, 
“ 2m. quack, quack.” Imagine how his counftnance 
fell when the host, pointing to the dish, responded, “ Bow, 
wow, wow!” 

One of the finest retorts on record is that made by an 
English ambassador to a French king, of whom he asked the 
release of certain Huguenots who had been thrown into the 
Bastile for their religion. “ What would your master, the 
King of England, say if I sued for the release of the prison- 
ers in Newgute?” said the king. The answer was ready : 
“Your majesty may have every one of them, if you will 
claim them as your brethren.” 


Some few years since, one of the clerks in a prominent 
banking house having had an intimation that it was proposed 
to dispense with his services, boldly entered the manager's 
private room, and said, “ Mr. —, T have made up my mind 
that the interests of this bank require that either you or my- 


‘ 
self should leave its service. 


As you are the leading man of 
the bank, and havea large family to support, I have con- 
cluded to leave you in your position, and retire myself.” 


In the Streets.—It was a remark of a keen observer, who 
knew London thoroughly well, that in all his long expe- 
rience he had never seen one of his fellow-men bare-headed 
in Hatton-garden. “The Joint High Commission.”—A 
useful body would be the “ High Joint Commission,” whose 
duty it should be to visit cheap eating-houses during the sea- 
son, and if Joints were High, to condemn them. Retri- 
bution—* What's the matter, mamma ?’—-* Tooth-ache, 
dearest.”—* O dear! what tooth is it ?”’—* Wisdom tooth.”— 
“ Wisdom tooth! Ah! I suppose that’s the dreadful tooth that 
know$ all about the French irregular verbs !” Con- 
valescence.—Gent: “I see you've got your horse back again, 











Cabby. Is he better ?’—Cabby (whose horse had been out at 
grass): “ Thank ye, sir; I think he is keeping better. ot 
An 





a he commenced a kicking again this morning.” 
“ Elastic Band.”—The Marriage Tie (in the Divorce Court.) 
A Jumper.—lIt is said that a certain female gymnast 
can jump fifty feet at one spring. This seems to be beyond 
the bounds of possibility — Punch. 





An Old Boy.—Governess: “ Why, Harry! Haven’t you a 
kiss for Uncle Potter—and have not seen him for so long, 
too?”—Harry (aged seven): ‘‘No, Miss Dorsale. Men—in 
England, at least—don’t go kissing each other.” Leave 
and License.—The Home Secretary, in answer to a deputa- 
tion headed by Sir R. Anstruther, promised to introduce the 
bill for licenses as soon as he could get leave. He couldn't 
say fairer. What to do with our Paupers.—We have a 
splendid idea! “The other day a poor widow-woman died 
of joy on receiving 10s. out of the poor box.” We would 
call the attention of the public to the immense saving that 
would be effected if this could be carried out on a large scale. 
At any rate—except the poor-rate—every one who has a spare 
half-sovereign will do well to go and give it at once to some 
deserving poor widow-woman. If it doesn’t kill there’s not 
“much” harm done. Now, then, Dives, out with your 10s. 
and try to kill a pauper. That’s Flat.—A gentleman who 











ports. A hope is expressed that these relations will be restor- 
edimmediately ; but,adds the journal, “our industry, which 
has need of great openings to repair the loss etialag fromm the 
war, has the greatest interest in the reduction of the customs 
tarifl of the United States.” A general agitation by the Ger- 


man merchants residing in the principal American ports is 
counselled. 


_ “The Bishop of Bond street,” Mr. William Bishop, died 
in his 74th year a few days ago, at 170 New Bond street, 
where he had resided in the capacity of agent to Mr. West- 
ley Richards for fifty years. The deceased was a remarkable 
character in his day, being always full of wit and good- 
humor, except in cases when any one was trying to get the 
best of him. Although members of the Royal Family and 
other persons of distinction were accustomed to attend his 
“levees,” which were usually held between four and five ° 
o'clock in the afternoon, and to which none but a privileged 
few were admitted, he never forgot himself. He had suffi- 
cient influence to cause a bill for the prevention of dog steal- 
ing to pass the Lords and Commons some fifteen years ago, 
and he was most desirous for the legislature to introduce a 
measure whereby partridge shooting should not commence 
unt.l the 14th of September. 


An Ohio paper thus describes an effort by one of Ohio’s: 
Legislative orators. “ Mr. Acker, the eminent horn-swaggler, 
thrilled the House on Saturday with one of his most majestic 
efforts. A short-horn reporter describes the scene as inde- 
scribable. Ladies on the back seats were obliged to climb up 
to the back of the chairs to escape the torrents of eloquence 
and things. The speaker was so charged with the electricity 
of eloquence that his sharply-pointed spike-tail coat fre- 
quently stood at an angle of sixty degrees, and trembled like 
an aspen. The orator most of the time resembled an irre- 
sponsible victim in galvanic slippers. He reared and plunged 
and squealed like three hundred pounds of petticoats on her 
first pair of skates.” 


A terrible narrative is "tg in the latest Burmah papers. 
The ship Nouvelle Penelope lately left Macao with a large 





wished to describe the excessive mendacity of a servant of 

his said, “Lie! Why the fellow will lie even while he’s 

asleep.” We have met with persons, otherwise veracious, 

who could not sleep without lying. In fact, a man must be 

_— than ordinarily upright who can resist the inclination.— 
un. 


The Triumph of Sentiment.—Literary Dustman (to News- 
boy): “Ah! them papers was werry well when the war was 
on, but I’ve giv ’em up in now for my romance and 
poetry.” Two “heads” are better than one, if the letter 
is over weight. The Minister of the Interior.—* Wittles.” 
The Dog of War we shouldall like to see—The French 
Retriever. The Pre-Hysteric Period —Before tight 
lacing was invented. Very Proper, Too.—Vulgar Old 
Party: “I say, Waiter, Plate of Roast Veal, will you, and 
’Am——” Well brought-up, Waiter; “ We've Veal, sir, if you 
like; but, excuse me, we don’t like Swearing in our establish- 
ment.” 
Bloaters haye roes.—Judy. 


A War Office return for the year 1870 states that on the day 
of militia inspection in Great Britain there were present 1,847 
ofticers, 3,408 members of the permanent staff, and 72,176 vol- 
unteers. The establishment for Great Britain was—oflicers, 
3,482; permanent staff, 3,539; volunteers, 94,126. There were 
wanting to complete—1,324 officers (the appointment of en- 
signs suspended), 68 permanent staff, 14,353 volunteers. The 
establishment for Ireland is— 1,198 officers, 4,747 permanent 
staff, 125,436 volunteers; but they were not trained in the 
year. The number of militia reserve men enrolled in the 
year was 12,225; the total number of militia reserve men ef- 
fective at training, 19,916. The statement ——s the Irish 
force is interesting, bearing as it does upon Fenian’ plans of 
invasion. 


The St. Louis Republican asserts that the cotton goods of 
western and Southern mills are fast forcing the production of 
Eastern mills out of that market. It adds: The extent of 
sales of these manufactures this season has been extremely 
satisfactory so far, and the continuation of the same active de- 
mand in succeeding years will soon build up a large number 
of manufactories in the West. 

















The German papers are very severe upon the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for prohibiting festivities in honor of the German 
victories. If, it is argued, the Sclavonian subjects of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph are at liberty to sympathise with the 
Russians, and to attend demonstrative meetings at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, the Germans in Austria ought to be ad- 
mitted to the corresponding privilege of celebrating the vic- 
tory of their co-nationalists outside the Empire. 


An Imperial decree has been published at Warsaw, prohib- 
iting the Russian Jews from wearing their national costume— 
long, flowing robes and curls by men, and false hair by wo- 
men. The patriotic participation in the war both by French 
and German Jews is said to account for this strange decree, 
the authorities, in order to infuse satisfactory sentiments into 
their own Jewish subjects, having resolved “to Russify the 
outer man, although the inner man cannot be got at.” 


It appears from a statement lately published in the Unita 
Catholica, that at the beginning of the year 1850 the Jesuit 
body throughout the world was only a little in excess of 4,000. 
Ten years afterwards they had increased to nearly 7,000, and 
in the following decade of years nearly 2,000 more were add- 
ed to their number; and at the time of the last returns mem- 
bers of the “ Society of Jesus” are given as 8,837. Out of 
these there are 2,551 lay coadjutors, 2,417 students, and 3,869 
priests ; mor than 3,000 of the latter were out of the kingdom 
of Italy, scattered up and down the world—in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia; some acting as missionaries 
and others engaged in the work of education, spiritual direc- 
tion, and the preaching of retreats. 


A bill to amend the Burial Acts, bearing the names of Mr. 
Cawley, Mr. Holt, and Mr. Birley, has been printed. It pro- 
poses to enact that in certain cases burial grounds may be 
provided for the burial of persons without the rites and cere- 
monies of the Established Church, to be under the control of 
a burial board. Where there is no unconsecrated burial ground 
in a parish or district, burials may take place in consecrated 
— without the service of the Established Church, provi- 

ed notice in writing of such intended burial has been given. 


The People’s Gazette of Berlin states that the commercial 
relations of Germany with the United States have been great- 
ly disturbed in consequence of the blockade of the German 





Awful Effect of the War on the Price of Food.— | P 


cargo of coolies. Soon after leaving port the coolies mu- 
tinied, murdered the captain, officers, and crew, ran the vess 

ashore, made their way back to Macao, and there re-engage 

on board other vessels. One of these was the Hankow, 
which soon sailed with 550 coolies on board. When five days 
out these attempted to mutiny and murder the officers, but 
after a fierce fight the villains were driven back to the fore- 
castle, where they deliberately set fire to the ship. The cap- 
tain and officers managed to get out the boats and left the 
burning vessel. Meanwhile the British ship Jounpore came 
in sight, and took off about 100 coolies, but to have saved 
more would have imperilled their own safety, so some 400: 
were left behind to their terrible fate. 







































The Eastern Budget states that the Austro-Hungarian Goy- 
ernment has, ina despatch to Count Wimpflen, at Berlin, 
made a similar proposal to that of Holland for securing the 
inviolability of private property at sea in time of war. This 
rinciple was adopted by the Cabinet at Vienna in 1866, the 
imperial decree issued on the 18th May in that year declarin 
that Austria would apply the principle to! the ships of all 
nations entering into a reciprocal engagement with her on 
the subject. 


A colored man, to whom meat was a rare blessing, one day 
found in his trap a plump rabbit. He took him out alive, held 
him under his arm, patted him and began to speculate on his 

ualities. “Oh, how berry fat! De fattest I ever did see! 

et us see how me cook him. Me roast him. No; he be so 
berry fat, he loose all de grease. Me fry him! Ah, he be 
very fat, he fry hisself! Golly, how fat he be! Den me 
stew him.” The thought of the savory stew made the nigger 
forget himself, and in spreading out the feast to his imagina- 
tion, his arm relaxed, when off hopped the rabbit, and squat- 
ting at a goodly distance, eyed his last owner with great 
composure. The negro knew there was an end of the matter, 
so ee all his philosophy, he thus addressed the rab- 
bit: “ You long-eared, white-whiskered, red-eyed rat, you 
not so berry fat after all !” 


—_——»——_— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lee and Shepard.—Over the Ocean, or Sights and Scenes in 
Foreign Lands. By Curtis Guild, Editor of the “ Boston 
Commercial Bulletin.’——Guilt and Innocence. By Marie 
Sophie Schwartz.——-The Duel between France and Germany. 
A Lecture by Chas. Summer. 

T. B. Peterson and Brothers—The Three Guardsmen. 
Alexander Dumas. 

Wood and Holbrooke-—Climates for Invalids. 
its Character and Climate. By Ledyard Bill. 

Cora L. V. Tappan.—Hesperia. By Cora L. V. Tappan. 

Hurd and Houghton.—Three Successful Girls. By Julia 
Crouch. 

Harper and Bros.—Motherless, or a Parisian Family. From 
the French of Madame Guizot de Witt. Translated by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’”——Teuton’s Quest. 
A Novel. By M. E. Braddon.——Diary of the Besieged Re- 
sident in Paris. 


By 


Minnesota : 


April. 


—— 





Penn Monthly and the American Stock Journal for 


SPREAD THE FamiLy BoarD with Luxuries.—We might cite the 
authorities by the dozen, to show that Irish Moss or Carrageen (from 
which the celebrated Sea Moss Farine is made) has long been considered 
a valuable species of nourishment for the sick—light, digestible, anti- 
febrile, restorative and fattening. This is what eminent men have said 
of Irish Moss as it was—only half purified, and comparatively unconcen_ 
trated. The new article (Sea Moss Farine)—which, by the magic of 
science, has suddenly sprung, pure and perfected, from an old matrix, 
like Minerva from the bed of Jove—takes a far wider range. To us it is 
to reduce the expense of living, to spread the family board with luxuries 
costing less than common fare, and largely to increase that variety in 
food which is said to be essential to health. It is quickly prepared (ten 
minutes sufficing to produce a custard or pudding), and we think no one 
who has once become acquainted with its properties will be likely to ever 
abandon it as an article of diet. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


W. Kelly, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with a Wheeler and Wilson, 
in 14 years, $14,564 waking coats, An average of more than $20 a week, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





MARX & CO., 
18 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE «& CO., 
20 WALL 8T., AND 41 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
82 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
29 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD 8T., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
& EXCHANGE PLACE. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & BACH. 
11 BROAD STREET. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. FF. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Farpay P. M., April 7, 1871. 


following quotations: 









March 31. April 7. 

U. S. 6's, 1881, cpn........ ... 115%@116 116 Y@116'¢ 
U.S. 5-20's, 1862, cpn..... -. 1RY@1124 1125,@1123, 
 S. 5-20's. IN64, cpn............. -. 111%;@112 112% @1125, 
5-20's, 1865, cpn..... - . 11174@112 I1WWA1125, 

7. 8. 520's, 1865, new ecpn -.. 1105,@110% 111“ @1115, 
U.S. 5 20's, 1867, epn... . ine 111,@111'6 
U. S. 5-20's, 1868, cpn... .. 11 @ — 1114,@111% 
ee! tO ae ee aaa 108 1083¢ 1085 @ 1085, 
i i w snkxevesasvssencrvaxetere 115 ¢ — 1154. @1153¢ 


On the subject of the conversion of the Public Debt we 
have received the following important letter, and we call the 
attention of holders of these securities to the statement re- 
garding the National Debt : 


NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sim :—The subscriptions to the new 5 per cent. Loan of the 
United States reported at the Treasury to Saturday last 
amounted to $50,600,000. The same day, the first of April, 
schedule of the Public Debt was issned, showing a reduction 
since March 1, in the principal of $11,011,251, and in the in- 
terest charge upon the Debt of $515,537 perannum. The 
following table exhibits the progress of reduction in the 
Public Debt and in the annual interest charge thereon since 
the Debt reached the maximum at the close of the War of 
the Rebellion: 












































PROGRESS OF REDUCTION OF PUBLIC DEBT. 
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The results of the above exhibit are as follows; 





The expected pinch in the Money Market that was to have 
$0 unsettled values on the Stock Exchange has occurred, but 
only in a very mild form, owing probably to the foresight 
with which some of the large cliques had provided for their 
wants all through the spring months. It is said that during 

great ease in the money market, heavy sums were bor- 
rowed at as high as seven per cent., and that the recent raid 
that was effected on the market, was aided by the tactics of 
the speculators for a rise, as they took advantage of the 
short prices to lay in stocks for a fresh advance in values. 
The observance of Good Friday as a holiday by the Boards of 
Brokers, has contracted business operations to-day within a 
very narrow limit; we, therefore, give Thursday's quota- 
tions. 

The rates for money were from 6 to 7 per cent., and closed 
sharp at the latter quotation. Commercial paper is un- 
changed, which shows that the supply of money is still 
sbenient. Gold is quiet between the extreme ranges of 
HOY@1104. Foreign exchange is held at 1097;@100 for 
sixty days sterling and 11014@110%¢ for short sight. 


State bonds were steady, attended by fair qotatationis : 
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There has been a great deal of speculative spirit shown 
during the week under review, and although the sharp rise 
in the several leading railroad securities has been stoutly con- 
tested, the rates have ee been maintained—indeed, in 
some special cases, such as Reading, Wabash, and Union Pa- 
cific, they have taken a fresh upward turn, while in Ohio and 
Mississippi the transactions have been very largely attended 
by rapid fluctuations. The market still maintains a bullish 
aspect. The following are the last rates compared with 
those of the preceding week : 


















IE WIR iisc 5 vvdcctacecscoesccovaceessus see $2,755,995,275 
Paid under Johnson 264,595. 
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- $2,491,399, 904 
228,083,693 


Present public SE SMCS ATE: $2,263,319,231 
Ns int a5nG 1keiiar nenadindecninsbnbe ated 151,832,051 


uced in four years by payments and funding 251,442,501 


~ $126, 389,550 
12,052,998 


Present interest charge...................... tik Sintaskceibiek Adamant 114,336,552 
The proposed further reductions of the annual interest 
charge upon the public debt by the funding, are as follows: 
By exchange of $500,000,000 U. 8. 6 per cents for new 5 per 


I Man ck c0 5 tekeins sevens 604i kkeenske dabeeae 
Reduced in twe years by payments.......................... 


Re ba dicn cn conrenneratonn shor tein seuh«s6uahoan de $5,000,000 
By exchange of $30,000,000 U.S. 6 per cents for 43g per cents 
eRe a Br atacevocareteeaceabinareastas 4,500,000 
By exchange of $700,000,000 U.S. 6 per cents for 4 per cents 
SE ncxgodabeccerdvnkathesisce susedsatineneibanveettegie 14,000,000 


Total saving per annum by refunding....................... $23,500, 000 
New York, April 8, 1871. C.C.N. 


The Bullionist of March 25th gives the following quota- 
tions: 

In the American market there has been very little doing. 
5-20's have been flat, but to-day show a slight recovery. At- 
lantic and Great Western Securities have been dealt in at 
improved rates, especially the Reorganisation Stock. United 
States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds have dectined %g for the 
week, ditto 1865 issue 3g, ditto 1867 issue 1g, while Virginia 
Six per cents have advanced 1g. In railways, Atlantic and 
Great Western Debentures for Bischoffsheim Certificates have 
improved 14, Illinois Ceutral Shares 4, but Erie Shares have 

one down 1g. The following were the final quotations :— 
Jnited States Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 917 
to 924g; ditto 1865 issue, 9134 to 915g ; ditto 1867 issue, 905, 
to 907g ; ditto 5 percent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 8834 to 894; 
Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures for®Bisch- 
offsheim’s Certificates, 41 to 4113; ditto Consolidated Bonds, 
Seven per cent. for ditto 354 to 3554; ditto Pennsylvania 
&e., Seven per cent. lst Mortgage Bonds, 1877 for ditto, 73 
to 77; ditto, Reorganisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 544 to 6! 
rem. ; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 175g to 177g; Illinois Centra 
hares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. Gd, 1104y to 11034; Louisiana 
Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 60 to 61; Massachusetts Five 
od cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 93 to 95; Panama Gen. 
ortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 93 to 95 ; Pennsylvania 
Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9114 to 9134 ; Vir- 
ginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 551g to 561g; ditto Five 
per cent. Sterling Bonds, 57 to 60. The Scrip of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway Reorgarisation Stock was 514 to 
64¢ prem. rs 


The state of the money market in London is thus com- 
mented on by the Economist of that city dated 25th ult: 
The fall in the value of money has continued this week, 


‘ influenced very much by the unfortunate events which have 


occurred in Paris. There was some reason to believe last 
week that a farther fall in money would be checked by the 
preparations for a French loan, which were in a forward 
state, and other demands for France which were beginning 
to be felt, the exchange on Paris having already indicated an 
increase in the demand for the mgins of remittance to that 
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city. But the success of the Red insurrection in Paris, the 
flight of the Government to Versailles, and the alarming 








Government bonds are somewhat dull, but yet firm at the | news as to the state of Lyons, and probably Marseilles, have 


| effectually put a ~ to any calculations based on the con- 
| tinuance of a settled Government in France. It is evident 
that the loan will be put off, and we learn that a good deal of 
money which was immediately destined for France has been 
allowed toremain here. This is the natural consequence of 
| the revived feeling of insecurity, and it is likely enough that 
some of the money which has already gone will come back. 
The quoted rates, it will be observed, are 1g lower than las} 
week for short bank paper; but there is a great abundance 
of money, and, as was the case last week, the quotations are 
a little wide, the market being in rather an unsettled state. 
The demand at the Bank has again fallen off, the private 
securities and deposits having diminished, the former by £513,- 
000 and the latter by £872,000, while the notes unemploycd 
have increased by £273,000, and the stock of bullion in both 
departments by £142,000. 


Mr. Nimma’s recent report upon the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and the practical workings of maritime 
reciprocity, naturally attracted attention for its intrinsic valve 
and his clear mated of statement. Mr. Nimma’s list includes 
twenty-seven governments with which treaties of reciprocity 
have been concluded : 

By Date Terminable. 
Argentine Confederation. . . July 27, 1853. . 


.No date specitied. 
NN 5! «ce <edasucavenecaie Aug. 27, 1829. ..One year’s notice. 
Belgium...................duly 17, 1858. ..12 months’ notice. 
ere May 13, 1858...12 months’ notice. 
Re eee ee Nov. 4, 1867...At will. 
SS err May 16, 1832.. 12months’ notice. 
CNRS kiko cancmnseen July 10, 1857.. .12 months’ notice. 
ES SR ere April 26, 1826.. .1 year’s notice. 
Dominican Republic. ...... Feb. 8, 1867...12 months’ notice 
ME, o5.c0dsnneseseeens July 13, 1839...12 months’ notice. 
ER rc ccncnnaeskceneen Dec. 26, 1866... At will. 
Great Britain............. Oct. 15, 1849... At will. 
CS EE March 3, 1849... At will. 
Hawaiian Islands......... Jan. 27, 1867...At will. 
eh ea anak g oo nis we oe Nov. 3,1864...At will. 
SE coh sr aeecaiemet neces Aug. 26, 1852...1 year’s notice. 
BD. a. wncncinenaean an July 4, 1864... At will. 
OE SE April 5, 1831...12 months’ notice. 
New Granada............. Dec. 12, 1846.. .12 months’ notice. 
Err June 21, 1867.. .12 months’ notice. 
OS Pre re Feb. 4, 1859... At will. 
DE onc piv dahae havea ol July 26, 1851.. .12 months’ notice. 
OS eee May 24, 1828... At will. 
isc tacntendwancnecnv es Dee. 18, 1852.. .12 months’ notice. 
a AEE Jan. 2, 1850...22 months’ notice. 
Sweden and Norway....... July 4, 1827...1 year’s notice. 
NII as aru acacsnay sae asad Aug. 28, 1860.. .12 months’ notice. 


The list does not include Spain and Portugal, but leaving 
out these two returns the United States may be considered 
upon a footing of mercantile equality with the world. Mr. 
Nimma does not, however, think that the benefits of a recip- 
rocal system outweigh its disadvantages. The gain expected 
was in respect to the era of wooden ships, and the whole ques- 
tion appears under new conditions when the almost universal 
adoption of iron vessels is remembered. To day, says he, 
“we once more behold the British flag as far in the ascendant 
as it was a hundred years ago, and we have great reason to 
fear the entire supersedure of the American by the British 
flag in international commerce—and steam navigation is at 
the bottom of the change.” The question, he adds, is not 
“ how shall we protect our shipping interests against foreign 
competition ? but how shall we protect it against British com- 
petition?” Mr. Nimma’s jpanacea is protection. Well, pro- 
tection suits the — under which he holds office. But the 
common sense of the community recognizes the fact that so 
far from more protection being necessary, what protection 
there is has swept the American flag off the seas already. As 
for his further suggestion of subsidies, there is this difficulty, 
that even were Congress to give specified sums of money for 
the encouragement of steam enterprise, they would be sweat- 
ed into attenuation by some ring or other before they reached 
the beneficiary. Besides, to subsidize steamship lines is not to 
create a healthy steam marine business. Take fiscal burdens 
2 ae “ates interest and it will soon be able to take care 
of itself. 


Union Pactric Lanp Bonps.—The action of Congress in 
revoking the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
ference to withholding one-half of the Government bills for 
transportation, due the Pacific Railroads, has naturally placed 
the companies in a much better financial position. The 
Union Pacitic Securities are being more critically examined, 
and their real advantages for investment rates, more fully in- 
quired into. That the attitude of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury should have a depressing effect, was inevitable, but now 
that Congress has revoked that judgment, there is no further 
cause of apprehension on this scale. The Union Pacitic 
Land Grant Bonds are among the most attractive securities 
now offered, on account of the great interest which attaches 
to the road as a National enterprise, and the security fur- 
nished by the lands of the Company upon which the bonds 
are issued. These bonds are now being received by the Com- 
pany at par and interest,in exchange for their lands, and 
many actual settlers are adopting this mode of negotiation. 
This protfered exchange evinces the Company’s contidence in 
their rapid appreciation, and they claim that they should and 
will soon rule at 90 in the market, from the fact that they pay 
an interest of 8 per cent. per annum on that figure, while the 
stability and safety of the securities are deemed unquestioned. 
The cost of mail and other transportation to the Government, 
prior to the opening of this road to the Pacific coast, was 
three quarters of a million dollars per month. This enor- 
mous expenditure has been diminished by the Pacific roads 
so that not less than fifty thousand dollars per week is now 
being saved to the tax paying people of the nation. Such 
facts as these, furnished from the records at Washington, 
evincé both the value and_necessity of their successful pro- 
gress and development.—Finaucial and Commercial Chronicle. 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN Rar_roap.—A circular 
has been issued to the bond and debenture holders of the At- 
lantic and Great Western Railway Company, which states 
that most of the difficulties which have hitherto baffled the 
efforts to resume payments have been removed, and that the 
official scheme of re-organization will now make rapid pro- 
gress towards completion. A new loan of £400,000 has been 
introduced, and will be issued as re-organization stock at the 
price of 75 per cent., convertidle at the option of tie holders 
into 7 per cent. first mortgage bonds of the re-organized Com- 
pany, at the price of 80 from the date of the issue of the de- 
tinitive certificates. The bonds will be redeemed at par in 
sterling in London within three years from the date of issue. 
Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, as the agents of the 
Company, receive subscriptions. The whole of this loan has 
been subscribed, and the price is 214 to 234 preminm. 
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Rufus Hatch’s Circular, 
No. 5. 


Frauds in Railroad Management, 


AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Railroads are vested with the right to take 
private property for public use. This prero- 
gative of Government is granted them in con- 
sideration of their public utility, but, as now 
conducted, they rarely fulfil their beneficent 
purpose. Labor and skill have removed the 
obstacles in the way of cheap and easy transit, 
and yet the farmer gets no profit on his pro- 
ducts, nor the merchant or manufacturer on 
his wares. 

In Circulars Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, I have en- 
deavored to show where the fault lies. 

It will be seen by the following table, con- 
densed from those Circulars, that, of the four 
trunk railroads connecting this city from the 
Far West :— 

The New York Central and Hud- 
son has increased its stock by 
ee ET CT 

The Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern has increased its 
stock by watering.......... 

The Chicago and North Western 
has increased its stock by 
watering 

And its managers have made by 
profits on construction. ..... 

And by profits on Land Grants. .. 

The Milwaukie and St. Paul has 
increased its stock by water- 


$57,576,700 


20,065,870 


8,840,510 


12,447,375 
12,328,792 


4,760,347 
19,105,842 





aes! 135,125,426 

Here is one hundred and thirty-five millions 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
in excess of the actual cost of these roads— 
enough, expended without waste, to build and 
equip a first-class, double track, road—steel 
rails and iron bridges—from New York to 
Omaha, and with a line to St. Paul. 

The lines I have mentioned in this series of 
Circulars pass through the wealthiest and most 
productive sections of this country, from the 
seaboard to Omaha and St. Paul. All who 
use them are robbed by the few who own and 
control them. Nor does tho evil stop here. 
If Commodore Vanderbilt and his imitators 
can double the capital of their respective roads, 
they can treble and guadruple it ; infact, there 
is no limit which they may not pass. Gover- 
nor Palmer, of Illinois, may well ask, ‘‘ Is the 
created greater than its creator ?” Can private 
property be seized on the plea of public good, 
and then, when the benefits promised are 
about to be realized, shall the purposes for 
which these roads are supposed to be built and 
run be totally ignored? Are these Railways, 
chartered by the States, under the belief that 
the people are to be the gainers, and the com- 
merce and wealth of the whole country largely 
and rapidly increased by -their construction 
and operation, to be appropriated by a few 
rich, shrewd and unprincipled men, and used 
merely as a means of enriching themselves ? 
Shall the desire of the Vanderbilts to be worth 
$100,000,000 enable them to ride rough-shod 
over the interests of the community at large, 
and treat with ruflianly contempt the just 
de:wands of those to whose heretofore quiet 
submission, under the infliction of a great 
wrong, they owe their ill-gotten gains ? 

The time has come when these questions 
must be answered. Low rates of transpor- 
tation are now a xecessity to all classes of 
the people, and they must be had. Very 
little wheat is grown within 500 miles of 
tide-water. The great fields for this staple are 
constantly moving West, and will soon be 
1,500 miles inland. Cornis not raised for ex- 
port within 1,000 miles of New York. 

The great arteries of commerce can no 
longer be permitted to remain under the con- 
trol of despots, whose will is law, whose 
charges have no reference to cost, whose 
fixed purpose is to get all they can, and who 
pay themselves an income on property which 
has cost them nothing with the money filched 
from those who labor honestly for their 
bread. 

How can the great necessaries of life be 


transported from the seats of production to 


the markets, and still leave a fair margin | 
for profit to the producer? The solving of | 
this problem means, for the East, cheap food ; 
for the interior, a reasonable profit to labor, | 
and for the whole country, the turning to 
their proper account of its illimitable re- 
sources. 

The foreign markets, as well as our own, are 
to be considered. The prices of breadstuffs 
in New York are regniated by those in Lon- 
don. The competitors of the Iowa and Min- 
nesota farmers are the wheat growers of Hun- 
gary and Russia. The railroads of the two 
countries named have, within a few years, 
opened up immense grain growing districts, 
as productive as our own and much more fa- 
vorably situated in reference to ths foreign 
markets. 

We have nearly lost the monopoly once 
possessed in our railways, in the construction 
of which we were far in advance of all other 
agricultural nations. Ii is only to be regained 
bya reduction of the cost of transportation 
to a point which will enable us, as formerly, 
to undersell our rivals, and still have a fair 
margin left us for profit. 

This 1aatter of freight charges would regu- 
late itself but for the ‘‘ Vanderbilt System” 
referred to. There can be no reform while 
men of such unlimited rapacity, men so lost 
to what is regarded as fair and honest dealing 
between man and man; men who never build 
railroads to get a fair return of their outlay, 
but buy them to use as a means of oppression 
and extortion, control our great avenues of 
trade. Jf it is determined that Mr. Vander- 
bilt, his family, and a few chosen friends are 
to have four millions annually out of the 
people of this State, without any equivalent, 
by all means let a law be passed to that effect, 
that the burden may be borne equally, and the 
local interests along the line of the road not be 
made to suffer exclusively from this unjust ex- 
action. The improvements made in the means 
of locomotion are daily and hourly lessening 
the running expenses of our railroads, but this 
saving is represented by an issue of bogus 
stock, not a reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation. 

The tonnage moved last year equalled 150,- 
000,000 tons. In 1851 it did not exceed 
5,000,000 tons. This vast increase is the 
creation of our railways within the past twenty 
years. The quantity moved shows the primary 
importance of this subject. If a saving could 
be effected equal to fifty cents per ton in the 
movement of this freight, the gain to the 
whole country would be $75,000,000 annually. 
There were raised in the United States the 
past year 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn. One 
cent per bushel saved on this quantity would 
equal $10,000,000 ; ten cents per bushel would 
equal $100,000,000. If ten cents per bushel 
could be added to the profits, the production 
of this staple would double in quantity in a 
few years—doubling the traffic of the rail- 
roads, and adding largely to the business and 
wealth of the country.—How much must the 
rate be reduced to give this profit of ten cents 
per bushel on corn grown one thonsand miles 
from New York? On!y about three mills per 
ton per mile, or one-tenth of a mill per bushel 
per mile! The railroads named could not 
only reduce their rates on corn three mills per 
ton per mile, but three times three, and still 
have abundant margin for profits upon the 
honest costs of the road. It is not necessary 
to go far for the proof of this. Grain can 
be shipped by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road and its connections from St. Louis to 
Baltimore eighteen to tweuty cents per bushel 
cheaper than to New York from St. Louis by 
way of Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
and Central and Hudson Railroads, and the 
same road carried first-class freight last Winter 
fifty cents a h dred Yr d h ip faom 
Baltimore to Chicago and St. Louis than the 
other two lines charged from New York to 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Baltimore and Ohio road passes for a 
long distance through and over mountains ; 
its tunnels and grades are numerous, and the 
latter heavy, and its working expenses neces- 
sarily large. It was an object of peculiar 


aversion during the war, and suffered con- 
stantly by the destruction of its track, bridges, 





rolling stock, ete. Its losses by freshets have 
been owen) and heavy. And yet it pays an 


8 per ceut. dividend, and shows by its report 
of 1870 a surplus of $21,375,000 “invested 
in the various branch and ting roads, 
and the great improvements which it has been 
constructing on the main line.” So much for 
good and honest management. 











The exorbitant charges on the 


trunk lines, running from this city West, are 


| daily and hourly driving trade from Manhattan | 
and building up the neighboring | 


| Island, 
markets of the seaboard. It is not only the 
produce flowing from the interior to the sea 
| that is thus being diverted; but the New York 
sugar and other manufacturers find themselves 
unable to compete with those of Boston, Bal- 
timore, Portland, and other places, because 
the latter are, by their facilities for cheaper 
transportation West, unable to undersell 
hem. ‘These railroad frauds and swindles 
are not exclusively confined to the old roads ; 
but there are series of new lines, started by 
the merest financial adventurers, who built 
the roads, rob them of their land grants 
(where they receive any) mortgage them to 
the extent of twice their cost, and then issue, 
in addition to vhis, stock equal in many in- 
stances to the amount of the bonds. In Cir- 
cular No. 61 propose to give a list of these 
new securities, and of those who offer them 
for sale, and, by their flaming adverti 
try to entrap the public into buying them 


The remedy for such wrongs and abuses as 
these lies in Legislative action. What do 
managers living in New York care about the 
prices that the people pay for the transporta- 
tion of their products? Nothing, except to 
get the highest rates. They are absentees, 
and have no interests to be appealed to, nor 
can they be reached on any ground of public 
consideration. But the States that give these 
corporations their existence can regulate and 
control their action. 

In the words of a petition now being ex- 
tensively circulated and signed in this State, 
railroads are public highways, constructed for 
public use, and the public are entitled to all 
the benetits resulting therefrom beyond the 
adequate compensation due their constructors 
and operators. Upon this plea were their 
charters asked for, for this purpose were they 
authorized, and sound policy will permit no 
departure from this principle. It certainly 
will not do to let railroad eorporations, singly 
or in combination, usurp the legitimate func- 
tions of government, or unjustly oppress the 
people. 

An organized effort to correct these abuses 
is demanded, 


The people should therefore ask their Leg- 
islatures to pass laws to regulate the rates of 
fare and transportation on every railroad ope- 
rated by steam within the limits of their re- 
spective States and make the same as near 
uniform as may be, and so that the amount 
collected shall in no instance be more than 
sufficient to pay an annual dividend of eight 
per cent. on the actual cost of construction 
and equipment, after paying operating expen- 
ses and reserving sufficient to keep the Road, 
Depots, Bridges aud Rolling Stock in perfect 
order, and providing that all in excess of this 
shall go into the Treasury of the State, for the 
use and benefit thereof. 





Also to pass a law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners to supervise the oper- 
ations of these roads, to see that they are 
made safe, and that the laws in regard to them 
are complied with. 


Also that no railroad company or corpora- 
tion shall hold or possess any property in real 
estate save as an easement for public use. 

Also prohibiting under severe penalties, any 
officer or employee of such roads from being 
pecuniarily interested in any i done 
upon the road wherewith they are connected 
as officer or employee, save und except where 
the proceeds of such business goes into the 
treasury of said road for the mutual benefit of 
all the stockholders, And to enact such other 
laws as will cure the evils complained of. 


In the matter of through freight, the Fede- 
ral Government could, and should, interfere, 
in virtue of the power it possesses to regulate 
the commerce between the States. 


Such action would at once bring the mana 
gers of roads to their senses. Instead of 
spending their whole time in New York, man- 
ipulating the market and maturing schemes 
for bogus issues of stock, they would be found, 
where they should always be, upon the lines 
of their respective roads, making their divi- 
dends out of savings, out of good management 
and economies introduced, and of which they 
themselves would set the example. 


The people’s representatives cannot refuse 
to grant protection against this usurpation 
by individuals of a power to tax and oppress 
the public for private gain, which even the 
Federal and State Governments would not 
dare exercise. We are told by one of our 
most prominent and widely-known public 
speakers that we have no legislatures ; that 
our legislators are bought and sold by the rail- 
way corporations as mutton is bought and 
sold in the market, and that the time will soon 
come when the controllers of the great line 
which spans this+Continent, connecting New 
York and San Francisco, will have acquired 
such wealth and influence that Congress will 
sit mercly as a committee to register their de- 
orees. 


If the present State Legislatures refuse to 
grant the relief required and demanded by 
their constituents, men can and must be found, 
whose support of the interests they are 
chosen to protect cannot be ‘* bought off.” 


The people of the whole country are the 
sufferers from this infamous monopoly; they 
have the remedy in their own hands, and 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. RB. M1. Steamships. 

Between New York and Liverpool, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 





Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 


Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris..................... $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ... $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Earope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of eting given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent ; 
and for Mediterranean jorts. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green, 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. ae 

CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agenr. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STREAMERS, SAILING 
‘ROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 

ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER ®AILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CaBin..... .- $75 | STEERAGE ............ $90 
io toLondon..... Do to London..... 35 

Do to Paris... Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax, N.S. 16 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEBRAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
| ee: D | Liverpool.............. 
=e 90 | Halifex 


Tickets sold to and from England, ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Spatn....(Now Building.) ENnenanp....... 3,450 tons. 
Keyrr.... Do Er ..3,810 ** 


Y _ 
HOoLuanD...... 3,800 tons. Hetveria...... 3,316 
"aes 4,000 * PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 ** 
FRANCE........ $512 * VIRGINIA... ....2,876 ** 
THe QUEEN....3,517 “* DENMARK.......3,117 ** 


Oue of the above First Clase Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpoo] or Queenstown : 
Riis cen dtiasntals packed Soadss $75 and $65 Currency 
* prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75“ 
“. ey i or Queenstown and Return.$120 * 
Steerage, to Liverpool nee nnees ee 
be propaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 

lasgow, and Londonderry........... 32 

For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or rue 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 











TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFPFICEK, 


86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Re@uar Saining Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 





STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. . April 5, at 3.00 PM. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams... April 12, at 12.00 M. 





NEBRASKA....Capt. Guard..... April 15, at 8.00 P.M. 
WYOMING... Capt. Whineray. April 19, at 3.00 P.M. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman... April 26, at 10 A.M. 
MANHATTAN Capt. Forsyth... April 29, at 12.00 M. 
IDAHO.........Capt. Price......May 3, at 2.30 P.M. i 
NEVADA ..... Capt. Green .....May 10, at 10 A.M. , 
Cabin Passage........... (Gold). $80. 
Steerage.......... ..(Currency). $30, 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street, 
STONINCTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 
THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 

STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, 
Capt. Wm. M. JonEs, Cart. Geo. B. Huis. 
From Pikr 33, Foor oF Jay St., Nontu River, Ar 4 
P.M., Datry. 
Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other 
Lines, 


Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 
Broadway, corner of New Pear! street, and at Dodd's 
Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. 

Freight always as low as any other line. 


D. 8. BABCOCK, President, 








should apply it at once, 


Stonington Steamboat Co, 
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THE ALBION. 


[Aprim 8, 1871. 








STATEMENT OF THE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 
No. 212 Broadway, Cor. Fulton St. 


For the year ending 31st December, 1870. 


RECEIPTS DURING 1870. 


For Soe and Extra Premiums........ $467,925 04 
RP err 25,639 83 

* Rent, Profit on Sale of U.S. Bonds, and 
Discount on Claims................. 13,369 92 
Total Receipts................- $506,934 79 


DISBURSEMENTS DURING 1870. 
I oie od cgi a0e00tascbenecs $69,500 00 
“ Dividends, Return Premiums, Pur- 
chased Policies, ete...........-..-.. 114,125 91 


“ Expenses, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, 
edical Examiners, Fees, Commis- 


GE Min sgessacduesraedceuentner . 183,137 22 
Total Disbursements........... $366,763 13 
ASSETS. 

Cash in bank and on hand.................. $41,656 56 
Guited UII» os ons dens auncanebein $2,725 00 
New York State and County Bonds......... 91,100 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds...............-..--+++ 2,040 00 
Loans on Pol By IN «ods innneretdeannaie 372,457 05 


Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums defer- 

red, and Premiums and Interest in 

course of collection and transmission... 300,712 21 
Temporary Loans on Stocks, Interest ac- aese 


crued, and all other property........... 
Total Assets, January 1, 1871... $879,347 57 


THE FOLLOWING SHOWS THE PROGRESS OF 
THE COMPANY. 


Policies issued in 1864................. 
Insuring the sum of... 

Policies issued in 1865.................. 
Insuring the sum of 

Policies issued in 1866................. 
Insuring the sum of 

Policies issued in 1867.................. 1,0 
Insuring the sum of. 

Policies issued in 1868..... 
Insuring the sum of. 

Policies issued in 1869..... 
Insuring the sum of 

Policies issued in 1870. 
Insuring the sum of 





Attention is called to the Company's new Tables of 
Rates and Plans of Insurance, full information in re- 
gard to which can be procured by application to the 
Company or any of its Agents. 

EDWARD A. JONES, President. 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
CHARLES G. PEARSON, Asst. Sec’y. 


Call or send for Circular. 


Agents Wanted. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorks, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


| SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First M 
ortgage Land Crant 


Sinking Fund 


OF THE 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 
$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 


From Jan’ i, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for and, . Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from” » La Upon which, to- 
gon with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 


First and Only Mortgage. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Buiit, from which in- 
come 3 derived, with moiety increasing receipts. But 

3 Miles more Road t ld, for which the iron is 
alread urchased, @ Ay all the work under contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 

Price 90c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold, 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 
The connections of this road with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 
connections, will seen from a > eae and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only ‘authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 87}¢ and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are on the completed portion of the 
road, which is in siccessful operation. 








Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., { London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 





And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 
HL CH APM AN, Seeretary. 


INTERE ST ON CITY STOCKS. 

The Interest on the Bonds and Stocks of City and 
County of New York, due May Ist, 1871, will be paid 
on that day by John J. Bradley, Esq., Chamberlain of 
the City, at his office, in the New Court House. 

The transfer books will be closed on Saturday, 
March 18, 1871. 
RICHARD B. —— 


mptroller. 
Department of Finance, Comptroller's G Ontice, New 


York, March 13, 1871, 





We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 


Collections made in any part of the world. 


THIRTY- NINTH DIVIDEND. 





Washington Insurance Company, 
No. 172 Broadway, New York, Feb. 8th, 1871. 
en $400,000 
CASH ASSETS, Feb. 1, 1871.................. 806,060 

A Dividend of (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day 
declared payable on demand, in Casu, to Stockholders. 
Also, an Interest Dividend of (6) SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable First of April, in Casu 
Also, a Scrip Dividend of (50) FIFTY PER CENT. 
on the earned premiums of Policies entitled to partici- 
pate in the profits for the year ending 3ist January, 
1871. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 

the First of April next. 
FIFTY PER CENT. of the Scrip of 1864 will be re- 
deemed on the First of April next, from which date 





.| interest thereon will cease WM, K. LOTHROP, Sec, 





FIRST MORTCACE 
GOLD BONDS, 


OF 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
EIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 
$25,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 





A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
OP 
NEW JERSEY, 


INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 
The Montelair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


JAY COOKE, ‘wreuLtocH & c0., 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANCE 
ON 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES, 
Commercial Credits, 


Cable Transfers, 


CIRCULAR LETTERS 


FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Available in all parts of the world. We allow Interest 

upon Deposits of Coin and Currency, and Checks on 

us pass through the Clearing House. 

JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 Wall St. 


COINAGE AND FINANCE. 


‘*The Merchants and Bankers’ 
Almanac for 1871,” 


Contains accurate lists of 6,000 Banks, Bankers, Sav- 
ings Banks, and Insurance Companies in the United 
States, Canada, &c., with Banking Statistics. Octavo, 
Price Two Dollars. 








The Mlustrated Edition of the Almanac contains 
180 Engravings of Coins of the U.S., France, England, 
Russia, Mexico, and Spain. Also, the eer En- 
gravings:—1. The U.S. Mint, Philadelphia; 2. The 
Royal Mint, London ; 3. The Royal Exchange, Lenten: 
4. The Bank of England; 5. Ditto, Private Bank De- 
partment ; 6. The Union Bank and Chamber of Com- 
merce, Huddersfield; 7. Ditto (Ground Plan); 8. The 
Birmingham Town and District Bank; 9. Ditto, 
(Ground Plan); 10. New Bank, Bury, England; 11. 
The Bank of California ; 12. New York Life Insurance 

‘0. ; 13. Ninth National Bank of New York ; 14. First 


* | National Bank of Kansas City ; 15. The National Loan 


and Trust Co., Chicago ; 16. Banking House of Clews, 
Habicht and Co.; 17. Banking House of J. T. Brady 
and Co.; Specimens of Steel Engraving; 19. Speci- 
meus of Lithography. 


One Volume Octavo, Interleaved, and in Gilt Binding. 
Price Five Dollars. 


Orders, per mail, executed at the office of the Bankers’ 





Magazine, 23 Murray Street, New York. 


Union Pacific Land Grant Bonds. 


Office of Morton, Bliss and Co., Bankers, t 
New York. March 20, 1871. 


The undersigned offer for sale the balance of the 
Land Grant Bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The road has been in operation about 
twenty months. It is complete in all respects, and its 
earnings have averaged eight millions of dollars per 
annum. These bonds bear 7 per cent. interest, cou- 
pons payable April and October. They are receivable 
at par, in payment for the company’s lands. The fol- 
lowing summary of the financial condition of the 
company is from the address of Colonel Thomas A. 
Scott to the Stockholders upon his accepting the presi- 
dency, at the annual meeting in Boston, March 8: 


“Land Department.—Bonds, 7 per cent. currency, 
$10,400,000. 


“Land Sales.—292,900 acres; proceeds $1,306,566 
average price per acre, $4.46. 


On account of these sales the company has 
received and redeemed land grant bonds to 
IED ccvsietcn ends rcsecissccascinss $736,000 
For the remainder the company holds land- 
notes maturing in one, two and three years, 
with accruing interest..............%....-. 576,650 


UR isknx betes seanacistnteniinn il iamainets $1,312,650 


* The condition of the land department may there 
fore be stated thus: 





ipsciaccincckesensdipinatetnasmmaaees $10,400,000 
Principal reduced by bonds redeemed....... $736,000 
I GI I oo cn von eons voce reckesse $576,650 
Showing an absolute reduction of........... $1,312,650 
The company is entitled, under the 

grants from government, after de- 

ducting total lands pre-empted be- 

fore passage of the act, to........... 12,080,000 acres. 
From which deduct amount heretofore 

isn asutiekticaxenacedtied deawinaes 292,883 acres 
Leaving on hand asan asset... ....... 11,787,117 acres 





—which, at an average value of two dollars per acre, 
being twenty per cent. below the minimum govern- 
ment price for adjoining lands owned by it, should 
the gross sum of $23,574,234. So much thereof as may 
be required to be applied to the payment on re- 
demption of the land-grant bonds, and the balance to 
go into the treasury. The average land sales amount 
to about $75,000 per month: 
From present indications it would seem rea- 

sonable to estimate the gross receipts of 

the coming year at a minimumof......... $9,000,000 
With a cost of maintaining and operating the 

line on this increased earning of not ex- 

EE wivcn site avinakweimetaadhcnunet 4,500,000 


Leaving as net receipts to be applied to in- 
terest and dividend, exclusive of the ope- 
rations of the land department, of 


The operations of the line for the first twenty 
months of its existence as a completed road show net 
earnings sufficient to meet the interest upon its entire 
bonded debt. 


“This result cannot but be deemed, by all practi- 
cally versed in the history of new railway lines, as 
indicating a successful future. The yearly increase of 
traffic, costing but little additional to transport, and 
therefore yielding a large percentage of net revenue, 
must soon give a value to your property not readily 
appreciated at present.” 

MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
30 Broad Street. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
' TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNC AN, SHERMAN & CO. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stoc itocka, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 

{S" Collections receive especial care. 

New YorK CORRESPONDENTS: 
Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co,'8 
: Weith & Arents 











Luther Kountze, J.M, 











